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PAPERS 


AND PROCEEDINGS 


Forty-first Annual Conference Illinois Library Association, Chicago 
November 3-5, 1937 


The first session of the forty-first 
annual meeting of the Illinois Library 
Association was opened at the Palmer 
House in Chicago on Wednesday after- 
noon, November 3, by William Baehr, 
President of the Association, having for 
its theme “coordinated library service.” 

With anticipation now becoming a 
realization, their registrations were 
either postponed or hurriedly done and 


greetings with friends seen for the first 
time in some months hastily made, 524 
Illinois librarians found seats in the 
Grand Ball Room to hear Malcolm S. 
McLean, Dean of the General College of 
the University of Minnesota talk on the 
“Fundamentals of Co-ordinating Library 
Service” and Professor Boynton’s resumé 
of the publishers’ recommendations of 
the 1937 book market. 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF A COORDINATED LIBRARY SERVICE 
By MALCOLM S. McLEAN, University of Minnesota 


I have been speculating on why I was 
asked to give to Illinois librarians a talk 
on “The Fundamentals of a Coordinated 
Library Service.” I assume that it is 
because, in your convention, you will 
have the experts hammering away at 
techniques, classification, cataloging, ac- 
quisitions, and personnel. Therefore, you 
invite an interested layman to take pot- 
shots at you, to bring what is called “a 
fresh point of view,” to act as an im- 
peller to your imaginations, a stimulus to 
your thinking, a goad to your action. 
This I shall attempt to do, it being under- 
stood that I am a layman, a dour Scot 
with a somewhat jaundiced and realistic 
eye seeking what it may devour; with a 
tongue reporting in blunt terms, while 
admitting its ignorance, tlfe findings of 
the eye; and a heart deep set in the 
processes of American democracy wher- 
ever these apply and especially in educa- 
tion. 

For some years I lived with artists, 
editing an art journal. From them I 
learned that one means by which I might 
judge a picture was to turn it upside 
down. This obscured the detail. It made 
suddenly an “abstraction.” It brought 
out clearly, if oversimply, the masses, the 
blocks and intensity of color. It also 
showed omissions, conflicts, bad balance. 
I have for many years followed this 
habit in judging institutions, the affairs 


of society, and the portraits of men and 
women. It is thus that I approached the 
fundamentals of a coordinated library 
service. 

First, we look at the picture right side 
up, from one point of view. From this 
Illinois appears to be rich beyond 
measure. She has one of the largest 
cities in the world with a great public 
library and many branches. She has 
within her borders three great University 
libraries, the State University, the North- 
western and the Chicago. She has one 
of the finest of all reference libraries. 
She has libraries in half a hundred small 
colleges, a thousand high schools. She 
has her share of Carnegie institutions in 
many a small town and city. She has 
her special libraries of law, of medicine, 
of engineering. Some hundreds. of 
library buildings, some millions of books, 
untold pamphlets, journals, periodicals 
are shelved within the borders of the 
State, presumably are at the service of 
her people. 

But we flip this picture upside down. 
It is a shambles of color. It has little 
design. Balance is gone. There are bare 
spots. You have a State in which 8 
counties have not a single library. You 
have C. C. C. camps of the Sixth Corps 
Area packed with youths who must 
depend largely for their reading on dis- 
cards. You have not only isolated farm 
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homes, but villages, towns, and a few 
small cities without library service, with- 
out reading except such as can be picked 
up from news stand or drug store. I 
have looked over the stocks of these in 
some of your bookless towns and find 
them twenty to one in favor of the pulp 
magazines such as “True Love Stories,” 
“Westerns,” and superheated distortions 
of Hollywood. Commercial rental libra- 
ries of books do little better, as I well 
know, since I depend on them for my 
detective novels when I wait at a junc- 
tion between trains or spend a night after 
a teachers’ meeting. And even where 
buildings, stocks, and staffs are adequate, 
I suspect your circulation figures would 
show themselves spindling and small in 
comparison with what they may and 
should be. 


Let us look first for causes, then for 
cures of this dissipation, uncoordination, 
and inefficiency in library service. First 
and major cause lies, I suspect, in you 
librarians yourselves, just as the similar 
‘faults in education lie in us who are 
teachers. What then is the matter with 
you? Many things can be suggested. Let 
us take a few. 


One fault lies in a set of ingrained 
attitudes. These arise from the tradi- 
tions of library training and practice. 
They issue from the schools that taught 
you and the society that harbored you. 
They imply first the feeling that it is the 
library’s function to store and preserve 
books for the future, which in turn 
means to keep them out of circulation, 
free from dogears, marginal notes, thumb 
marks, and cracked binding. It is, of 
course, one of the great functions of a 
cooordinated library service to preserve 
in as perfect a state as possible all rare 
and important volumes. Every’ such 
service for such a State as Illinois must 
have one or more such _ repositories 
guarded by highly trained librarian 
watchdogs who will keep down the cir- 
culation of such books to an irreducible 
but effective minimum. 


But, important as this function is, it is 
not the most important nor one which 
should be allowed to color the attitudes 
of all or most or even more than a few 
of the staff in a coordinated system. The 
job of the rest is service. The function 
of the books, pamphlets, and periodicals 
is use, use until the last possible binding 
is shot, the last stitching broken. Here 
again we run into an attitude that slows 
us down, hampers coordination. It is 
your feeling that scholars, students, re- 
searchers will profit most from library 
service because they read more and 
“better” books than the housewife, 
barber, business man, or factory worker, 
the farmer or woodsman. You were 
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trained in schools and colleges where 
that doctoring prevails. You have there- 
fore a general attitude that favors these 
“better” or “serious” books. It tends to 
make you throw the weight of your pur- 
chases and acquisitions towards them 
and away from the “readable,” the 
“popular,” the ephemeral. Hence you 
tend to buy a ten dollar two volume 
academic history of art which will get 
five readings a year by your “better” 
clientele instead of buying ten one-dollar 
books or twenty fifty-cent pamphlets on 
how to make a home beautiful out of 
dime store stuff, or how art is stepping 
up sales by redesigning and coloring bot- 
tles, cartons, and lampshades, or stream- 
lining flatirons. 

You tend, too, because of this training 
to make a sharp division between your 
“serious” or non-fiction books and your 
fiction or “mere recreational” reading; to 
look upon the one as respectable and 
within your professional dignity and the 
other as not. Permit me to point out 
that radio and motion pictures by failing 
to develop an aristocratic professional 
dignity, and by trying to give the people 
a finely coordinated, broad range of pro- 
grams are getting a wider and wider and 
increasingly more intensely interested 
and avid audience, are giving a great and 
increasing service. As they do so they 
rob the libraries, the schools, and the 
churches of what may be their proper 
share of the time and attention of chil- 
dren and grownups. We may not ap- 
prove of “Gangbusters” programs over 
the radio, but certainly they are reaching 
more youngsters quicker than is all your 
circulation of “Kidnapped” or “Robin 
Hood.” You may not wholly approve of 
Shirley Temple but she has a far greater 
audience than the “Elsie” books of my 
childhood or her descendant of today. I 
may have tough going in reading the latest 
volume of Sorokin’s or Sutherland’s 
Sociology but I have been doing a lot of 
critical social thinking since I read 
Minehan’s “Boy and Girl Tramps of 
America” and Josephine Lawrence’s “If 
I Have Four Apples,” “The Years Are So 
Long,” and “The Sound of Running 
Feet.” In other words, if you want to 
serve through widening circulation, you 
must admit a growing competition with 
radio and movies. To meet such compe- 
tition, you must study radio and movie 
processes and see what they are doing 
that you are not. You cannot dismiss 
them with the word “commercial” nor 
say you “would not stoop” to their 
tactics. Tactics are neither good nor bad 
in themselves, but only in their effects. 
Moreover both radio and movies have 
moved far along in the development of 
coordinated service and their structure, 
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plans, and method are worth your study 
whatever may be your personal biases 
towards them. 

What I am trying to imply is that 
many of these attitudes on the part of 
librarians are a bar to coordinated serv- 
ice or to any but a most limited service. 
You have some who will store and guard 
important and rare books. You have 
others who will serve the scholar, the 
professional, and the researcher with the 
learned tomes he needs. You have still 
others who will care for that fairly re- 
stricted circulation of often too learned, 
too badly written, too polysyllabic, too 
unilluminated non-fiction to students in 
schools and lay readers with special in- 
terests. But these functions, important 
as they are, are not enough for a co- 
ordinated system, for the State of 
Illinois, nor for American Democracy. 

You need these but beyond them you 
need to develop a new type or new types 
of aggressive librarian educators, per- 
sonal guides to reading, who will take to 
the people the reading that they want 
but don’t know how to get. You have 
already a few pacemakers among you 
who are showing or can show the way. 
But it will take the best, clearest, im- 
aginative thinking and cooperation on 
the part of all of you to organize, build, 
revise and make effective a coordinated 
library service. To do so, let us see what 
you must have? 

First, a clear knowledge of the in- 
terests of the people you want to serve, 
the whole reading population. This 
sounds at first too complex, too baffling, 
as broad as all humanity and its activi- 
ties. But there are certain fundamentals 
by which we can simplify. Most of the 
studies thus far made of the reading in- 
terests of adults show that the wants of 
readers of any age fall into a general 
pattern. 


They want to know the meaning of the 


human world about them in its mass 
movements and conflicts. Curiously, at 
least in political affairs, this interest 


seems to be in inverse ratio to the dis- 
tance away from the readers. They are 
fascinated by books on the Spanish or 
Sino-Japanese war, less so by national 
affairs like the C. I. O.—A. F. L. struggle, 
and least by local Illinois, Chicago or 
home town politics unless these be spiced 
with scandal. Despite this interest, how- 
ever, they will be scared and refuse to 
read what you offer them if you continue 
to classify such books as “The Spanish 
Tragedy,” “We Can Defend America,” 
“The Far East Comes Nearer,” and 
“Rich Land, Poor Land,” as_ Political 
Science, Sociology, History, or Economics. 

Again, they want to know about this 
world in terms of its powers and its gad- 
gets, it machines, chemicals, medicine. 
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A new gadget in a hardware shop, the 
electric trains in the department store at 
Christmas time, are types of this con- 
suming curiosity. Although air travel is 
now common and there are more than 
forty flights a day between Chicago and 
New York, I have noticed, nevertheless, 
that at any time of day or night I arrive 
at your Municipal Airport, the fences are 
lined with rapt faces of all ages watching 
the ships land and take off. Your Illinois 
people are keen for readings in science 
and technology, written in their own 
terms, brief, descriptive and interpretive. 
But again in carrying these to them in a 
coordinated program of service you must 
not scare them off by calling it physical 
science, or engineering, or technology. 

In like manner, they want to know 
about their own bodies. It is high time 
that much of the work of the medical 
guild now obscured by its erudite lingo 
was interpreted to the child, the youth, 
the adult. “The Human Body,” “Microbe 
Hunters,” “Devils, Drugs, and Doctors,” 
“Rats, Lice, and History” are only the 
beginnings of what is to come. Librarian 
educators in a coordinated program can 
do valiant and effective service in pro- 
moting and carrying on public health 
projects, and in personal reading and 
guidance away from fear and superstition 
concerning the body’s functions, diseases 
and repair and toward clarity and cour- 
age in these matters. 

They want to know, too, what makes 
that neighbor woman gossip so, why aunt 
Susie can be such an old devil about little 
things and a saint on wheels in a big 
crisis. The books, the articles, the 
pamphlets explaining our feelings, habits, 
and behaviour to ourselves haven’t been 
written yet but they are coming up fast 
with “The Mind That Found Itself,” 
“How to Win Friends and Influence Peo- 
ple,” “Leave Your Mind Alone,” “The 
Human Mind,” “Be Glad You’re Neu- 
rotic,” “Life Begins at Forty,” and others 
as beginners. 

And they want to escape into useful 
recreation. Some of this from the libra- 
rian-educator’s point of view should be 
sheer escape from the drab routines of 
shop or factory or farm into the travel 
books, if you must be “serious” and “non- 
fiction,” and otherwise into “Anthony 
Adverse,” “Gone With the Wind,” Sab- 
batine’s stuff, or the grand romances of 
John Buchan, or the lure of adventure, 
mystery, or detective fiction. Other 
escape must be into recreation activities 
such as stamp collecting, boat building, 
photography, lace-making. 

I have talked long enough about the 
causes of failure to develop a coordinated 
library service. Now permit me to out- 
line what I see, again as a layman, to be 
the fundamentals and procedures towards 
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developing one in Illinois. Assume, for 
the fun of it, that the Illinois Library 
Association asked me to serve as a dollar- 
a-year man to chairman the development 
of a coordinated library service. How 
would I proceed? 


First, I should ask you to put in my 
hands for careful going over and sum- 
marizing every recent study of library 
service in the State of Illinois. I should 
check these findings against the spotty, 
gloomy picture I drew earlier of a state 
with vast book and staff resources which 
nevertheless had ten counties nearly 
bookless. I should try to make other 
quick studies by the best of new sampling 
techniques. My purpose in all this would 
be to get as accurate a picture as I could 
of the status quo i. e.: What you are do- 
ing that you ought to do. What you are 
doing that you ought not to do, and 
What you are not doing that you ought 
to do. 


This last would lead me directly into 
making a survey of needs for library 
service in Illinois. I would go to see, 
first, the educational directors where 
children, youths, or adults were massed 
together. Thus, to orphanages, asylums, 
workhouses, steel works, forums, C. C. C. 
and P. W. A. project concentrations. 
And I should find out again by quick 
samplings what are the needs for books, 
magazines, pamphlets. And I would visit 
your bookless counties. I would talk 
with farmers and woodsmen, never men- 
tioning academically respectable things 
like sociology, fine arts, literature, and 
philosophy but talking about what they 
are up against, what they do all day and 
in the evenings, what they think about 
and what they feel. 


Driving back to Chicago I would mull 
it all over. And when I got back I would 
call together a potent committee from 
among you and I would say, “This is 
what we’ve got to do:” 


1. Give us a sub-committee of the as- 
sociation, active but continuing and self- 
perpetuating to continue and promote the 
function of acquiring, depositing, and 
safeguarding rare and important books. 
Let them survey what Illinois now has 
in these collections, and she is lacking. 
Let them scan also the present libraries 
where these books are housed, the staffs 
that protect them. Let this committee 
further plan for spreading information 
concerning these collections to the rare 
scholars who will have need of them. 
Let also the members of the association, 
wherever they may be and whatever their 
particular job make it a common and 
continuing practice to inform the com- 
mittee as to the character and interests 
of scholars who may have need of these 
rare books. 
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2. Give us a steering committee on 
school libraries, with regional sub-com- 
mittees who will work with and for the 
development of school libraries at all 
levels from first grade to graduate school. 
Let them plan continually for cross-flow 
circulation among schools so that those 
with scanty funds and meager shelves 
may be served by those with ample 
budgets (if there be such) and a wealth 
of usable books. With modern packag- 
ing, swift parcel post and railway and air 
express, there are great possibilities for 
wider, deeper, and faster circulation than 
has yet been tried or made effective. I 
can see a time coming when your most 
isolated one-room country school in IIli- 
nois could have every two weeks a pack- 
age of well selected readable books for 
word-hungry youngsters and each fort- 
night’s package from a different big city 
high school miles away. This cannot be 
done, of course, unless wse is what you 
are after. It cannot be done by those set 
in the “come-and-get-it” pattern of think- 
ing. But if it is done, and in time well 
done, the gains cannot but far outweigh 
the losses on every count and particularly 
in the development of an enlightened and 
better satisfied citizenry which is the 
aim of American education and American 
libraries. 

3. Give us a set of committees, one 
on each of the special occupational libra- 
ries that the professions of law, medicine, 
engineering, and teaching may be served 
through better planned housing, pur- 
chasing, and circulation of books. And 
let us carry this further in time, if we 
can, through aggressive librarian teach- 
ers organized to serve employees of busi- 
ness and industry in great plants and 
small, at the lunch hour and after work, 
in recreation rooms or in small shops and 
stores themselves. I think, here, even of 
such leads to service as Chancellor de- 
scribes in his “The Library in the T. V. 
A. Adult Education Program.” He quotes 
Mr. Munn who tells of an outdoor book- 
ease carried in the car of the sawfiler 
and tool keeper of each crew clearing 
forest land and of the heavy borrowing 
of books from the cases by the workmen 
when their day’s work was done. 

4. Give us committees to plan with 
Cc. C. C., P. W. A., and W. P. A. education 
instructors the servicing of the employees 
on these projects wherever they may be, 
in camp, or forest, or river bottoms and 
no matter how itinerant and mobile. 
With the change in our social methods, 
we must ask libraries to change too, and 
libraries and librarians must in large 
measure desert their stacks and their 
desks and take to the air, the train, the 
boat, the truck, the car. 

5. Give us a committee on public 
relations that may work out relationships 
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with the State legislature, newspapers, 
radio, motion picture industry. Not only 
to clarify and keep sweet and effective 
these relationships; not only to shoot 
trouble when it arises between libraries 
or librarians and any of these agencies 
but to plan publicity for books, pamph- 
lets, periodicals and the service not as 
publishers play such publicity but as 
library-educators would want to play it 
by radio, by motion picture shorts, by 
posters and displays, by clever check lists 
and all other possible means. 

6. Give us a steering committee with 
sub-committees in the various fields each 
member of which has a flair for judging 
“readability.” Let this committee not 
only judge “readability” but let it set up 
ways of informing all library services of 
what is “readable” and what stodgy and 
difficult. Let it further put pressure on 
publishers to seek and to demand of its 
authors better readability in all fields. I 
am appalled at the amount of bad writ- 
ing, dull writing, confused writing I find 
in the books I read and those I edit. 

7. Give us a committee to work with 
the Universities and the library schools 
on the training of future librarians. 
Your profession cannot escape what all 
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other professions are being driven to, a 
longer, severer, more demanding educa- 
tion for your jobs as complexity increases 
and new service demanding new knowl- 
edge develops. With library work your 
fundamental of fundamentals is the staff 
member, the in-service librarian, just as 
in education we must always go to the 
classroom teacher for the success or 
failure of any educational scheme. In con- 
sequence, you need continuous cooper- 
ative study and planning for library 
training of present and future on the 
part of your people on the firing line with 
your teachers and administration in 
library schools. 

I can vision some of you throwing up 
your hands at this suggestion and saying 
it can’t be done, perhaps proposing a 
committee to end all committees. But I 
find that, time consuming and slow as 
they are, they are the instruments of 
democracy. The conflicts they engender, 
and the final compromises they make are 
generally right and through them it may 
be possible to establish your funda- 
mentals, to move, if you really want to 
do so, towards a coordinated and _ in- 
creasingly effective library service for 
Illinois. 





Since the demand for copies of the list of books mentioned by Professor Boynton 
was greater than the supply he distributed at the meeting, we are very happy to 
have the list printed here: 


BOOKS OF 1937 NOMINATED BY AMERICAN PUBLISHERS 
Compiled by PERCY BOYNTON, University of Chicago 


AMERICA 
Archeology 
America’s Yesterdays ........... RR ee eee cre Lippincott 
The Frontier 
Northwest Passage .............. Kenneth Roberts............ Doubleday, Doran 
Doctors on Horseback............ Ss PU os 06 ica cccaeeeduennenes Viking 
History 
Lincoln’s Rise to Power.......... a PTT TTT TE Teer Little, Brown 
BE GE Pia anscaves can einen rere Houghton, Mifflin 
The New World................. Edgar Lee Masters.......... Appleton Century 
Biography ° 
John Jay Chapman.............. M. A. deWolfe Howe........ Houghton, Mifflin 
Side Glimpses , 
a ee ne TO TE ik kee cendvtwacns send Scribners 
Saga of American Society........ PE Te cv iccescncswaseensnanas Scribners 
The Canning Clan............... "Sl UR Sree Macmillan 
Education of Hyman Kaplan..... Leonard G@. RomB.......0sseewe Harcourt, Brace 
FICTION 
oc ee ore rrr RR TORIES iicscsseencdineasennae Harpers 
EES occ Ccub dak a eile kee eee bal Sally Salminen............. Farrar & Rinehart 
I oc nk ates de ak gs mnie aoe ae Ts Random House 
Ee as Gan iw hen de won oe Oliver La Farge............. Houghton, Mifflin 


The Share Cropper.............. ee A ee er rt Dutton 
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MISCELLANY 


Literary Essays 
Ringside Seats 


Victorian Reminiscence 


Saad Giese etielar as aan Katherine Fullerton Gerould......Dodd, Mead 


CE WUD isaceccsccscocesen Christopher Hobhouse ................ Dutton 
The Open Sea 

Cruise of the Conrad........... ED, WD. wh avwadnemadaunamenees Scribners 
Natural History 

Animal Treasure ..............6. POM T.. BRMGOTOOR. 20 cvs cccsccvscoccss Viking 
The Garden 

Garden Structure & Design....... Eberlein & Hubbard ................ Lippincott 
Popular Medical 

Story of Motherhood............. 2 I i os ahs. c bm sie ann we Liveright 

Shadow on the Land............. Thomas Parran........... Reynal & Hitchcock 

sa cc aeecvenneelnnscen BE Ge IS oc ec caccacesensaces Lippincott 

THE POLITICAL SCENE 

Assignment in Utopia............... Eugene Lyons..............-. Harcourt, Brace 
Life and Death in a Spanish Town....Elliot Paul ................... Random House 
Ordeal in England................... Philip Gibbs................ Doubleday, Doran 
The Good Society..............ee0ee. Walter Lippman ................ Little, Brown 
EE. 5 att adboas neue cnenemukesaunead dic: Ss wow cadwakdenked bebaea weed Viking 


The afternoon session closed leaving in our minds many suggestions for probable 
changes in “attitudes” and the “functioning” of our libraries as well as suggestions 


for real “use” of our book collections. 


Every few feet in 1. passage ways we met 


groups of neighbor librarians discussing Professor McLean’s talk as it pertained to 


their communities. 


Yes, he gave us plenty of food for thought! 


With registration completed, a first glance given to the exhibits and our dinner 
eaten, we met in the evening for a very informal and delightful meeting where the 
American composer, Sven Lekberg of Chicago, played for almost a half hour a pro- 


gram of “musical moods.” 


Then Douglas C. McMurtrie of Evanston, told of “Some Adventures in American 


Bibliography.” 


Mr. McMurtrie recited many thrilling anecdotes of exciting discoveries in his 


many years of searching for copies of early American imprints. 


He left his audience 


with the conviction that among librarians especially, it is possible to stumble upon 
early imprints in the most unexpected places: in attics, in closets, in trunks, among 
papers and letters, between the covers of old books. He urged his hearers to be 
always on the watch for such early items, and he asked the cooperation of libraries 
for the Historical Records Survey, which is assisting Mr. McMurtrie in his search for 





examples of early American printing. 


The first meeting on Thursday morning, November 4, was scheduled so that the 
plan for “Coordinated Library Service in Illinois” could be presented at a general 


session. 


COORDINATED LIBRARY SERVICE IN ILLINOIS 
By HELENE H. ROGERS, Superintendent of Library Divisions, Illinois State Library 


The plans of coordinated library serv- 
ices in Illinois, have been drafted and 
efforts are being made to put them in 
effect with this goal in mind—library 
service and reading materials available 
and accessible to every citizen in Illinois. 

In 1921 a bill was passed in the Legis- 
lature abolishing the Library Extension 
Commission but provided for the coordi- 
nation of the General Library, the Ar- 
chives and Extension Work into one unit 
to be known as the Illinois State Li- 
brary under the direction of the Secre- 


tary of State, who, by virtue of his office, 
is State Librarian. 

In effecting this new set-up there was 
created the position of Superintendent of 
the Library Divisions through whose 
office the work of the three Divisions 
of the State Library was to be coordi- 
nated into a single unit. The work of each 
of the Divisions was under the super- 
vision of a Superintendent. Until 1935 
no appointment was made to fill the posi- 
tion of Superintendent of the Library Di- 
visions although there has been a Super- 
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intendent for each Division at all times. 

In 1935 with the creation, for the bien- 
hium, of a State-aid Fund for the tax- 
supported libraries it was found necessary 
to have such an appointment made, and, 
with the discontinuing of this State-aid 
grant, the duties of the Superintendent of 
the Library Divisions were lightened to 
such an extent that it was possible to 
begin to make plans for and effect a re- 
organization of the various Divisions of 
the State Library. Such a re-organiza- 
tion or coordination of work had been de- 
sired for sometime. 

With the completion of the work in- 
volved in the administration of the Li- 
brary Relief Fund, Secretary of State 
Hughes asked the librarian members of 
the Advisory Committee for that Fund 
to again serve on an Advisory Commit- 
tee—this time for the re-organization of 
the Illinois State Library. Each of these 
members of the Library Relief Fund Com- 
mittee accepted and Professor Windsor 
was asked to serve as Chairman. 

Since the Advisory Committee of the 
Library Relief Fund had included only 
four librarians, Mr. Hughes felt it was 
advisable to have a larger representation 
of the library group in Illinois and sent 
invitations to the librarians of three of 
the larger libraries of the State. They 
too have accepted this responsibility and 
our Advisory Committee for the re-or- 
ganization of the Illinois State Library 
includes: 


Prof. P. L. Windsor, Director, 
University of Illinois Library 
School, Urbana, Chairman. 


Effie Lansden, Cairo 

Bella Steuernagel, Belleville 

Alice Williams, Moline 

(All members of former Advisory 
Committee). 


Ida F. Wright, Evanston 
Carl B. Roden, Chicago 
Earl Browning, Peoria. 


Until now each of the Divisions had a 
Cataloging Department, a Reference De- 
partment, a Loan Department, an Order 
Department, a Bookkeeping and Voucher 
Department and a Mending Department. 
Each Division had certain publications 
that had to be edited and printing req- 
uisitions made for. In frequent cases 
the work carried on by the various de- 
partments in each Division was a dupli- 
cation of the work done in the other two 
Divisions of the Library. 


For many years the work of the Ex- 
tension Division has been to help or- 
ganize, establish and give advice and aid 
to public libraries throughout the State. 
Today there are 283 tax-supported public 
libraries open to the public. There are 
8 endowed libraries (receiving no income 
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from taxes) that are open to the public. 
These libraries, except for the Metro- 
politan Chicago area and the south east- 
ern part of the State, are so scattered 
that they are widely distributed in the 
State. 

With the completion of the Archives 
Building in which will be housed the 
complete Archives Division, it will be 
possible, through the removal of this Di- 
vision from the Centennial Building, to 
re-arrange working space as well as shelv- 
ing space for the other two Divisions 
which will continue to be housed in the 
Centennial Building. 

With the removal of the Archives Di- 
vision into its own building it seemed to 
be the opportune time to make such 
changes in the working arrangements in 
the State Library so as to effect a single 
functioning unit by coordinating the 
work of the three separate Divisions. 

In checking over the personnel of our 
staff, the equipment on hand, and the 
budget for the next biennial, its seems 
advisable to make certain changes that 
will tend toward a quicker realization of 
the efficient accomplishment of the func- 
tions of the ideal State Library. 

In Illinois we feel the State Library 
should: 


1—Maintain a library for State offi- 
cials and employees of the State, 
especially of informational ma- 
terial pertaining to the phases of 
their work and to provide for 
them material for general reading 
and study. 
2—To maintain a Division for acquir- 
ing and preserving of the archival 
material of the State, and, offer 
facilities for the proper use of the 
archival material of the State. 
3—Be a supplementary source for 
reading materials unavailable in 
the local libraries. 
4—To assist local libraries in their 
plans of cooperation for better 
work and services in their com- 
munities and to loan them books 
and other materials in futherance 
of this object. 
5—To be ready to help local groups 
in developing a program by which 
library service can be arranged 
for in rural communities and 
rural schools now without such 
service. 
6—Be a clearing house and act, in 
an advisory capacity, for questions 
and problems pertaining to the 
administration and functioning 
of public and school libraries— 
especially rural schools—in Illi- 
nois. 
Keeping in mind these functions of 
the State Library as a combined unit: 
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the General Library Division will include 
the following departments: the Cataloging 
Department, the Loan Department, the 
Reference Department and the Mending 
Department. 

The Division for the Extension of Li- 
brary Service throughout the State will 
include the Loan Department for school 
collections, Rural Area Service Depart- 
ment, and Statistical Department, and 
continue to maintain the office of a Field 
Visitor. 

The Division for the Extension of Li- 
brary Service will continue to give advice 
and aid service to libraries—emphasizing 
to communities the possibility of securing 
service through cooperation with other 
already established agencies. 

The Archives Division will include the 
Research Reference Department, the Mi- 
cro-filming Department, the Manuscripts 
Department, special Archival Cataloging 
Department, the Film Library and the 
Instruction Department in archives for 
the designated class from the Univer- 
sity of Illinois Library School. 

The Administration office will be a 
clearing house for all government proj- 
ects (NYA, WPA and HRS) the Book- 
keeping and Vouchering Department, the 
Order Department for books, periodicals, 
supplies and equipment as requisitioned, 
the Publicity and Publications Depart- 
ment, including “Illinois Libraries.” 

Each Division is under the direction 
of a Superintendent who is directly re- 
sponsible to the Superintendent of the 
Library Divisions for the carrying out 
of the plan of work involved in the func- 
tioning of the various departments of 
the specific Division. 


Book Collection 


In the General Library the book col- 
lection consists of adult non-fiction, 
United States, Illinois and many other 
state publications (it is a depository), 
Magazines and newspapers, and miscel- 
laneous pamphlets (the major part of 
them secured through the Wilson Verti- 
cal File Service). 

In the Extension Division the book 


collection includes adult and juvenile 
non-fiction, adult and juvenile fiction, 
magazines (in practically every case 


duplicates of those in the General Li- 
brary) and pictures. The Extension Di- 
vision has emphasized and built up a 
rather good sized collection of rural plays, 
particularly the non-royalty plays. This 
was done in carrying out a program of 
cooperative work with the University of 
Illinois, Rural Service Departments. The 
Extension Division has also built up a 
fairly large collection of books on child 
training, education and art, including fine 
prints, reproductions of famous paintings, 
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sculpturing, drawing and other art ob- 
jects. These may be used for instruc- 
tion, esthetic training or wall decoration. 
Art teachers, study clubs and students 
may borrow as many prints as needed. 

In the Archives the material includes 
the Illinois State Records, manuscripts 
and documents. 

Just as soon as certain space in the 
Centennial Building now occupied by 
the Archives Division is released, it will 
be possible to shift the book collection 
now known as the General Library so as 
to make use of two more floor levels of 
stack space—thus making it possible to 
combine and shelve on the adjoining 
floor levels the adult non-fiction belong- 
ing to all Divisions of the Illinois State 
Library, and, to shelve the adult fiction, 
and all the children’s books in a single 
large room on the ground level, thereby 
making the entire book collection more 
accessible to the staff and groups inter- 
ested in the various types of materials 
that make up this book collection. 


Book Selection 


In selecting books and other reading 
materials that are purchased as additions 
for the book collection of the Illinois 
State Library, the Superintendent of the 
General Library and the Superintendent 
for the Extension of Library Service will 
consult and 

The Superintendent of the General Li- 
brary will take into consideration: 

1—The special books that have been 
asked for but have not been avail- 
able (a list of these requests is 
kept on file). 

2—The weak spots 
book collection. 


The Superintendent for the Extension 
of Library Service will take into consid- 
eration: 

1—The program for extending serv- 
ices to the rural areas. 

2—Cooperation with the schools. 

3—Special requests from the existing 
libraries. 

4—Recommendations from librarians 
of existing libraries suggested be- 
cause of demands made on their 
book collection which were im- 
possible to take care of. 


thereby strengthening the book collection 
of the State Library, and making possible 
by the State aid in the form of reading 
materials, more cooperative service to 
local libraries, both school and _ public, 
and to rural areas. 


in the present 





The Professional Library 


For sometime we have felt that if there 
could be available at some central point 
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books, pamphlets, maps, building plans 
and magazines of professional nature 
housed—not on the regular book shelves 
but in rather an attractive room—more 
of a browsing room—where librarians 
from any community in the State might 
visit, it would be of great advantage. Of 
course, for many years we have circu- 
lated material of this nature but fre- 
quently the librarian of a library located 
in a part of the State some distance from 
other libraries where the budget is small 
is not always aware that certain publi- 
cations are in existence and available. 

Since Springfield is practically the 
center of the State, it is the State Capi- 
tal, it is where the State Library is lo- 
cated, and it is also a Lincoln shrine, 
many librarians, staff members and trus- 
tees come to Springfield during the year. 
It seems a logical place to have such a 
professional library and with the changes 
in space which are now being effected 
because of the removal of certain de- 
partments into the two new buildings on 
Capitol Hill, it makes it possible for us 
to plan to utilize some of the space for 
such a library. 

This collection will include books, 
pamphlets and magazines pertaining to 
organization, administration and func- 
tions of libraries. 

The latest reports of libraries in other 
states and other countries will be avail- 
able in this collection. The books, 
pamphlets, magazines, maps and build- 
ing plans in the Professional Library are 
loaned just as any of the reading ma- 
terials in the State Library. 


Laboratory of Supplies and Equipment 


Enlarging upon the idea of having 
available in Springfield professional helps 
—it has been suggested that we estab- 
lish at the State Library a laboratory 
or clinic in which displays of equipment 
and supplies from the various library 
supply houses may be exhibited. The 
material to be exhibited in this laboratory 
will come from as many of the library 
supply houses as feel that they can loan 
such an exhibit for an indefinite period. 
We would not attempt to sell supplies or 
equipment for any dealers. Materials 
would only be on display, set up in the 
best possible way for exhibit purposes. 
We would be responsible only in that 
we would see that the material did not 
walk off. That is, we would give it 
space for housing and as it all would be 
exhibited in one room, librarians and 
trustees—especially from the small li- 
braries—would have an opportunity to see 
the type of things that are used as 
standard equipment. One of the greatest 
appeals made to the State Library is for 
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information regarding supplies, equipment 
and forms to be used. A similar exhibit 
at Columbia has proved very helpful and 
it is our hope that librarians and trus- 
tees from all over the State will feel free 
to visit at any time, this exhibit as well 
as our professional library. 


Publications 


Illinois Libraries: 


Within the last few days, ILLINOIS 
LIBRARIES, in a new format, has been 
received in the libraries and by the trus- 
tees of libraries in Illinois. 

As we mentioned in it we have taken 
a new departure in this issue of our 
bulletin with the end in view of establish- 
ing a closer and more helpful relation- 
ship between the State Library and the 
libraries in Illinois. It is the plan that 
ILLINOIS LIBRARIES in this format 
will be discussed monthly for 11 months 
in the year. The 12th issue will be 
rather a handbook and proceedings of 
the Illinois Library Asseciation, that is, 
it will be larger volume, very much like 
the American Library Association publi- 
cation. This issue of ILLINOIS LI- 
BRARIES will include either in whole or 
in summary form the papers given at the 
Illinois Library Association conference, 
the list of membership of the Illinois Li- 
brary Association including officers and 
committee members. This publication will 
also include a summary report of the 
statistics of the libraries in the State. It 
really will be a ready-reference handbook 
of information about the Illinois Library 
Association and the libraries in Illinois. 


Monthly list: 


Plans are underway to publish a monthly 
list of the additions to the book collec- 
tion of the Illinois State Library. 

The Advisory Committee has recom- 
mended that such a list would be most 
valuable if made available to the libraries 
in the State, as it would help the li- 
brarian and the Book Committee of a local 
library when making selections for book 
purchases if these groups knew that cer- 
tain not-so-often-called-for books were 
available in the State Library. They 
could then use their fund to purchase 
other titles that might be more called 
for in the local library. 


Manual on General Library Organization: 


For sometime there has been felt need 
for a simple manual on general library 
organization. Daily requests have come 
to the State Library for advice and help 
in correct library procedure and organi- 
zation. 

There are many school and public li- 
braries with small book collections many 
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of them unorganized for library service; 
there are many of these libraries that 
will not for sometime be able to employ 
a professionally trained librarian who 
can organize and administer the library. 

It is planned that this manual, in 
multigraphed form, for the present, shall 
be written from the standpoint of an un- 
trained person who finds herself respon- 
sible for the care of a collection of books 
in a small community, or, a collection 
owned by a club which will be the nucleus 
for a community library, or, from the 
standpoint of a school principal who 
wishes to assign to a teacher the work 
of organizing the school library. 

Certain necessary records must be set 
up, all of them simple, but consistency 
and a plan are essential. 

Among other information to be in- 
cluded will be simple but detailed infor- 
mation on: 

An accession record 

Simple classification and cataloging 

Making a simple shelf list 

Marking books and pockets 

Arrangement of books on shelves 

A loan system 

Borrower’s register 

Care and repair of books 

Acquisition and care of pamphlet, 
clipping and picture file materials 

The selection and ordering of reading 
materials 

Suggestions for publicity and dis- 
plays and, last but not least, in- 
structions for library handwriting. 


Employment Service 


For many years there has been a serv- 
ice that we feel justifies time spent, and 
which therefore will be continued. 

Frequently a member of a library staff 
will write to us or, when the Field Visi- 
tor is in the library, will tell her that 
they are interested in making a change in 
position. This information is filed. 

Through the same process Library 
Boards seek information relative to a pos- 
sible candidate for a vacancy in the local 
library. This request is checked with the 
files of names of persons interested in 
making changes and it is in this way 
often possible to make known to individ- 
uals opportunities for advancement and 
to trustees persons of ability and train- 
ing. 

Publicity 


One of the most often pushed-aside, 
neglected and in many cases never at- 
tempted phases of library work is that 
which we label “Publicity and Poster 
Making.” 

It is not alway possible, in a small li- 
brary, to give the time to making posters; 
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it is not always possible to squeeze 
enough money from the budget to make 
the various posters you would like to use, 
and, it is not everyone who is adept for 
such work—not all of us were “gifted” as 
artists. Frequently in small communities, 
the materials needed are not available nor 
is it possible to arrange with the local 
schools to make those posters you need, 
even though the library supplies the 
materials. Generally more material is 
wasted than can be used. 

So in the solution of this predicament 
we are able to offer State aid in another 
form. 


Displays: 

Information, in mimeographed form, 
suggesting types and kinds of exhibits, 
with notations as to set-up and the ma- 
terial to be included, will be made avail- 
able to any library wanting it. 


Posters: 


Arrangements have been made with the 
NYA for a project which will be under 
the supervision of a trained commercial 
artist to make a series of posters which 
can be available to the libraries for a 
small cost. The plan as developed will be 
to make a series of seasonal and topical 
posters— 12 in a set—that can be pur- 
chased by the libraries for seven cents 
each delivered. These posters will be 
made in several colors by the silk screen 
process—thus accounting for the small 
cost of production. 

These posters are designed to stimulate 
the reading habit in communities by link- 
ing up a seasonal celebration, a State, 
national or local activity with the book 
collection in the local library. (Samples 
were on display). 


Regional Meetings 


In past years the policy has been to 
have each spring a one day session be- 
tween 10:00 A. M. and 4:00 P. M. (time 
out for lunch) at which librarians in a 
certain area met and listened to someone 
tell of all the things they could and 
should do to improve the local library. 
These meetings have been more a teacher- 
pupil affair conducted with a class room 
atmosphere rather than a group discus- 
sion where the problems of the individual 
library could be presented and a solution 
suggested. 

A new idea has been suggested for these 
Regional Conferences beginning next 
spring. Plans are now being made so 
that meetings will be held on successive 
days in nearby communities and the pro- 
gram so arranged that any person attend- 
ing the one day’s conference will feel well 
repaid for the time and energy spent in 
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attendance, and, the person attending the 
several meetings in the nearby communi- 
ties will not be bored by the repetition in 
the program. The program will be 
drafted on an institute or clinical basis, 
that is, the program will be so arranged 
that for each day a definite subject will 
be brought out and discussed. For the 
persons attending all the sessions they 
will have reviewed for them or brought 
to their attention topics of work and func- 
tions of several departments cf the li- 
brary. For the persons who attend only 
one day’s session they will have brought 
to their attention certain topics relative 
to a particular department in the library. 

The Regional Conferences will be sched- 
uled every other week after the 15th of 
March in six sections of the State—that 
is, in two sections in the north, in two 
sections in the central part and in two 
sections in the south—making twelve 
meetings held each spring in specific 
areas in the State. 

It is customary for the trustees of the 
local libraries to suggest to the Division 
for the Extension of Library Service, 
that they would like to invite the groups 
interested in and sponsoring library ser- 
ice in the adjoining communities to 
come to the library in this community 
for one of the Regional conferences. If 
none of the Library Boards do this we 
then have to ask if they would like the 
meeting to be held in that particular com- 
munity. 


Rural Area Service 


While the Division for the Extension of 
Library Service will continue to give ad- 
vice and aid service to libraries and spon- 
sor the cooperative idea of service in a 
given area, we feel that one of the out- 
standing functions of this Division now is 
to emphasize the work or service with 
the youth in the State through both pub- 
lic and school libraries. 

So that the youth outside of the Metro- 
politan area—that is in the rural areas— 
may have the same opportunities as his 
brothers in the cities, it is vitally impor- 
tant for us to help in every way possible 
make available and accessible reading 
materials to be used, if he is still in 
school, in connection with his studies, 
with the furtherance of his attaining 
actual knowledge of the particular job at 
which he works, or, for his leisure time 
and recreational reading. 

When drafting plans to make library 
service available to all citizens in the 
State, we naturally turn to the already 
established agencies. Many public li- 
braries have on a small scale extended 
their services and facilities to a small 
nearby and adjoining area, but, there are 
limitations and generally these are the 
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result of too small a book collection 
caused by too slim a pocket book. 

In studying the State as a whole unit, 
it is very evident no blanket arrange- 
ment or plan of service can be set up. 
Each section of the State offers a different 
and challenging problem. 

Various types of service have been con- 
sidered and it is the recommendation of 
the Advisory Committee that these ways 
of making possible some library service 
to all be explained. 

When working out any of these plans of 
service in a specific area, the first step is 
always to work, if possible, with the 
nearest established public library. 


Contract System: 


To make possible service to rural areas 
one of the most popular and one of the 
most inexpensive, and yet very adequate, 
way is by the arranging for a contract by 
a local group with a nearby established 
library. 

This contract may be very simple, that 
is, the community wishing to secure li- 
brary service would provide space in 
which the books are to be placed (that is, 
a room with shelving for the books) 
tables, chairs, heat and light, and a per- 
son who can take care of the loaning of. 
the books (that is, keep the record to 
whom and when each book is loaned.) 
By paying a small sum to a nearby exist- 
ing library reading materials may be se- 
cured with which to service the local com- 
munity. 

The small community would benefit in 
that it would be having greater book serv- 
ice than this small amount of money 
would furnish if the money was spent 
outright for books. By this plan the 
small community could draw upon the re- 
sources of the book collection of the es- 
tablished library. 

The already established library with 
which the contract is made would also 
benefit. The small amount of money paid 
to the nearby library would not in any 
way be adequate to buy the books which 
have been loaned, but, with the facilities 
in the established library, this amount of 
money can be used in their book fund— 
thus making it possible for them to add 
certain reading materials for which they 
have had many requests, but, without this 
additional income, felt they could not af- 
ford to purchase. 

For the past several years, the State Li- 
brary has sponsored projects, under the 
Federal agencies (NYA and WPA) and, 
for communities that have been interested 
in having available library service, it has 
been possible to secure the services of one 
of the persons working on this program 
to take care of the reading center under 
the supervision of a trained librarian, that 
is, either the Field Visitor from the State 
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department, the supervising librarian on 
the Federal Project who is a trained 
worker or the librarian of the nearby 
local library. 

You will be interested to know that 
such a contract has been worked out in 
Lawrenceville for the nearby community 
of St. Francisville. 

For several years a little more elab- 
orate contract has worked successfully 
between Evanston and Glenview, between 
Oak Park and Bellwood and between Peo- 
ria and Peoria Heights. 

In some instances in order to raise the 
money for this service local groups and 
clubs, as the Kiwanis and the Woman’s 
Club, assume the responsibility of financ- 
ing such an arrangement. 

Of course, this is not a permanent 
financial arrangement, but it is very fre- 
quently possible by this help to make a 
beginning. Some communities that have 
tried this method found it very satisfac- 
tory and have arranged for a tax to be 
levied for library purposes, similar to 
that which is levied for school purposes. 
Bookmobile Service: 

Another possibility of making library 
service available to communities that 
«have no libraries is by means of a book- 
mobile, that is, a small truck with the 
interior adapted and arranged so as to 
care for the shelving of the reading 
materials. 

Some of the trucks are large enough to 
carry several thousand books. Some of 
them are of the trailer type and carry 
more. 

These bookmobiles, which are really li- 
braries on wheels, can be financed by sev- 
eral communities that are interested in 
receiving library service. It does not all 
necessarily have to rest with one com- 
munity, because a routing can be so 
planned that the traveling library can 
visit each community at least once a week 
and enroute to the communities can stop 
at the schools and, if it is in a large 
rural area, can make stops at designated 
farm homes. This type of service is the 
least expensive. 

For the past several years, thru a Fed- 
eral project it has been possible to ex- 
tend library service in part to the rural 
schools by means of the bookmobile. 

At the present time there are book- 
mobiles in seven (7) counties. These 
bookmobiles are made possible through 
our cooperation with the National Youth 
Administration which provides the ve- 
hicle, the driver, gas, oil, and about 700 
books on each bookmobile. 

The State Library as sponsor made up 
the list of these 700 books. This list was 
compiled by a trained librarian, who had 
specialized in children’s and school li- 
brary work. 
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Each bookmobile has had additions 
made to its book collection through loans 
from the State Library, thus making it 
possible to have new materials available 
always to the school children, which these 
libraries on wheels serve. 

The basic collection of 700 volumes is 
the same in each of the counties and the 
material loaned from the State Library 
is not a duplication of these books. 


Cooperatives or Larger Units for Service: 

Another means of making service avail- 
able in adjacent areas is through coopera- 
tive contracts with established libraries. 
For instance, if there are three libraries 
within a radius of forty miles of each 
other, they may be in separate counties 
and in separate townships but, by a 
simple contract between the three of 
them, service can be extended to areas 
adjacent to them—that is, to those near- 
by communities having no library service. 


Deposit Stations: 

In cooperation with the WPA a proj- 
ect sponsored by the State Library has 
made possible library service to small 
non-library communities by means of 
deposit stations. The local community 
furnishes the space, equipment, light and 
heat, the State department a collection 
of books—the number loaned in propor- 
tion to the population—and the WPA pay- 
ing the salary for a custodian who is 
under the supervision of a _ trained li- 
brarian—either the Field Visitor from the 
State Library or the supervising librarian 
on the WPA staff. 

In developing any or all of these means 
for extending library service—each of 
them part of the possible means for de- 
velopment of the plans for coordinated 
library service in Illinois—there are cer- 
tain groups and organizations that are 
most anxious and willing to help if only 
they are approached and a detailed sug- 
gestion for making available such service 
is presented. Such groups as the P. T. A., 
the Farm Bureaus, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, have included on their pro- 
gram for the year notations to help de- 
velop and encourage the extension of li- 
brary service. 

In considering ways and means of 
bringing reading materials nearer to the 
rural areas the Advisory Committee has 
discussed the possibility of placing a good 
size general collection of books in certain 
key libraries in sections of the State, and 
then, through the cooperation of nearby 
libraries extend service to any citizen 
in this section of the State. It is a pos- 
sibility that can be a reality if some li- 
brary in the State wishes to help work 
out this type of service. 

The Advisory Committee has also con- 
sidered the possibility of setting up 
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branches of the State Library in several 
sections of the State, to service the local 
libraries. 


Cooperation With the Department of 
Public Instruction 


For sometime it has been the desire of 
not only librarians but educators and 
parents that a closer working relation- 
ship could be had between the various 
Divisions of the State Library and the 
Department of Public Instruction, thus 
making possible the wholehearted recom- 
mendations of librarians and library as- 
sociations for certain activities in the 
program of the schools. 

Contacts have been made and it is quite 
evident that real cooperation is assured, 
in fact, work on a basic reading list to 
be used in the elementary schools is to 
begin within a short time. Mr. Stadtman, 
the Assistant Director in this Depart- 
ment, is keenly interested in having this 
done and in making accessible, to all 
schools, the books that will be included 
on this list. 


Cooperation With Federal Agencies 


From the beginning of establishment of 
agencies under the Federal Government 
that were so organized to work with es- 
tablished State and municipal depart- 
ments in helping relieve the various sit- 
uations being caused by the depression, 
the State Library has sponsored certain 
projects under these alphabetically named 
agencies so as to experiment with, de- 
velop, re-arrange and enlarge certain 
functions and phases of our program. At 
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the present time we are sponsoring proj- 
ects under WPA to provide assistance in 
extending library service to rural com- 
munities; under NYA to maintain book- 
mobiles to serve rural schools, to assist 
local libraries, establish branches so as to 
enlarge their service, to repair books, and, 
to produce posters to stimulate the read- 
ing habit; under HRS to take inventories 
of county and municipal records, to re- 
pair manuscripts and to film certain rare 
documents. 

All of the projects are supervised by a 
specific Division of the State Library and 
trained workers on the Federal agency 
staff. 

The State Library has for many years 
worked with the various departments of 
the University of Illinois and the Ameri- 
can Library Association in seeking solu- 
tions for some of the perplexing problems 
brought to the various Divisions, and, 
with continued cooperation with these 
large agencies—one of them another State 
supported institution—we hope to make 
stronger our program for coordination of 
State-wide library service. 

While it is not possible to have State- 
aid for this next two year period in the 
same form as it was available during the 
past biennium, it is feasible to make 
accessible State-aid in another form—that 
is the reading materials and library serv- 
ice facilities of the State Library. By a 
more intensified correlation of this func- 
tional equipment, there is no doubt that 
it will be possible to come very close to 
attaining our goal: library service and 
reading materials available and accessible 
to every citizen in Illinois. 

WILL YOU HELP? 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


The latter part of the Thursday morning program was broken into Sectional 
meetings, and, this was time when we all wished we were twins or quints since all of 
the group meetings promised to be extremely interesting. 


LIBRARY WORK FOR CHILDREN 


Chairman: 


Miss Eleanor Libbey, chairman of the 
I. L. A. Committee on Schools and Co- 
operation of School and Public Libraries, 
a sub-committee of the planning board, 
presented a brief report of the work of 
the committee during the year. 

Miss Bertha Stevens, science teacher in 
the Avery Coonley School, Downers 
Grove, spoke on “Science Reading for 
Boys and Girls.” She discussed the 
qualifications of a good science book for 
children, listing as essential: authoritat- 
iveness, directness and confidence, suit- 


MRS. HOPE GINGLES, Moline Public Library 


ability of content and attractiveness of 
format. The science books which she 
recommended and briefly reviewed are: 


Books on Animal Life 


Parade of the animal kingdom, by Heg- 
ner, R. W. and Hegner, Jane. 

Child’s story of the animal world, by 
Huey, E. G. and Hillyer, V. M. 


Animals on the march, by Reed, W. M. 
and Lucas, J. M. 
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Wild animal world, by Ditmars, R. L. 
and Bridges, William. 
Birds of America, edited by Pearson, T. 


Wonder world of ants, by Bronson, W. S. 
Child’s story of the world, by Peattie, 
D. C. 


Books on Stars 


Consider the heavens, by Moulton, F. R. 

When the stars come out, by Baker, R. H. 

Let’s look at the stars, by Frost, E. B. 

First book of the earth, by Rugg, H. O. 
and Krueger, Louise. 

Astronomy from a dipper, by Clarke, E. 


C. 
Introducing the constellations, by Baker, 
R. H 


Beginner’s star book, by Murphy, E. G. 


Books on Earth Science 


The earth changes, by Lucas, J. M. and 
Carter, Helene. 

The earth and its rhythms, by Schuchert, 
C. and LeVene, C. M. 

The earth, our ever changing planet, by 
Reeds, C. A. 

The world of fossils, by Fenton, C. L. 

Getting acquainted with minerals, by 
English, C. L. 

Field book of common rocks and min- 
erals, by Loomis, F. B. 


Books on Plants 


Book of plants, by Parker, B. M. and 
Cowles, H. 

Plant and animal children, by Horelle, 
Ellen. 

Seeds, by Quinn, V. 


Sets of Science Books 


Oxford Press Wonder books of science. 


Pictures 


Picturing miracles of plant and animal 
life, by Pillsbury, A. C. 

Zoo animal photography, by Berridge, W. 
Ss 


Drawing for children and others, by 
Blake, Vernon. 


Miss Emily Ethell, Librarian, Lyons 
Township High School, LaGrange, gave 
“Hints for Guiding the Reading of 
Young People” so as to “give them 
pleasure without making incurable ro- 
mantics of them, which will give true 
pictures of life, not psychopathic distor- 
tions or false imaginative fantasies, 
which will build value and give courage 
to face the world as it is, which will 
arouse interests which will make life 
worth living, and will cultivate an ap- 
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preciation of beauty in both written and 
other forms.” 

Since, in addition to the teaching of 
reading and the mastery of subject mat- 
ter, those should also be the aims of the 
teachers of the subjects on the cur- 
riculum which involve the use of books, 
I do not like to make the distinction be- 
tween books for recreational reading and 
books for class use, and between reading 
guidance as the duty of the librarian and 
instruction that of the teacher. The re- 
sponsibility for accomplishing our com- 
mon purposes—helping students to adjust 
themselves and interesting them in read- 
ing good books to the extent that they 
will continue to read them when they are 
through school, belongs to both of us. 

The librarian has the advantage of 
knowing the book needs of the school as 
a whole and how to coordinate them. 
She knows the tastes of the students in 
general and the books which appeal to 
them, and is probably the kind of read- 
ing specialist that the educators sigh for. 
Her part is to bear her share in making 
personal suggestions to the students who 
need them, (giving a choice of books if 
possible), by conference or even class 
work. Besides that she should provide 
books which will make a contribution to 
the teaching process or be useful for out- 
side reading and background material, 
and to make them known to the teachers 
and students and available for their use 
in class or out—in other words, to con- 
duct a clearing house of books and book 
information for the entire school. 

I should like to give you a few exam- 
ples of how we try to do this in our 
school. The students who take French 
do a certain amount of outside reading 
in French books. Their teacher comes to 
the library and helps them to select 
books according to their ability to read 
in that language. She also likes to have 
them read books in English which will 
help them to understand the people and 
their country. So we make her a list of 
travel books, biographies of French not- 
ables, Napoleon, Jeanne d’Arc, Marie 
Antoinette, and novels and plays the 
scenes of which are laid in France, and 
her students are encouraged to read 
them as part of their French and English 
work—an economy of effort which ap- 
peals to them. None of these books are 
sent to the French classroom, but the 
history teachers, and some others, like to 
check out library books to supplement 
their own collections of textbooks during 
a particular unit. Their students are also 
given extra credit for reading biographies 
and historical fiction and drama which 
we and their teachers help them to select. 

Our greatest opportunity for reading 
guidance, of course, is in connection with 
the teaching of English and its ramifica- 
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tions such as Journalism and Public 
Speaking. This department has one free 
reading day a week at which time the 
students may bring to class any books 
which appeal to them. If a book doesn’t 
meet the standards to the English depart- 
ment or for some reason is not suitable, 
the student is sent to the library and we 
try to get him to analyze the reasons for 
its inappropriateness himself and to help 
him select another book. The Journal- 
ism class specializes in books with a 
newspaper atmosphere, everything from 
“Peggy covers the news” and “Timber- 
line” to “Ladies of the press,” and the 
public speakers use plays and almost 
anything we have as material for de- 
bates and speeches. Interest in debate is 
a great stimulus to reading on current 
topics. We are trying to get away from 
the book reports which they hate so 
much. For instance, our juniors can 
read ‘anything they like, merely turning 
in a list of the books which they have 
read with the reasons for their choices 
and the teacher makes suggestions ac- 
cordingly. 


I don’t want to give the impression 
that all the reading done in our school 
is stimulated or demanded by the require- 
ments of the curriculum. We recognize 
the fact that a great many young people 
today have no real interests and no 
idea of what they want to accomplish. 
So we try to encourage those who do 
have with all‘the books and magazines 
on the various hobbies and subjects of 
interest to that age that we can supply. 
Even though a child has only one inter- 
est and will read on that subject only, 
that is better than no interest at all, and 
he may become a real specialist—even a 
collector of books on the subject, or else 
he will outgrow his passion and go on 
to other enthusiasms. The problem is to 
find enough books on the subject to last 
as long as his interest does. 


To help children who have no worth- 
while ambitions and interests to find 
some is harder. Our school is conduct- 
ing a rather interesting experiment in its 
sophomore English classes. In addition 
to the usual classics the students are 
given a sort of orientation course con- 
sisting of the following units: Automo- 
biles and safe driving, Art, Music, Elec- 
tricity, Aviation, House decoration, Land- 
scape gardening, Astronomy, and Bank- 
ing. The students are expected to read 
on those subjects and then write or talk 
on some phase that interests them. We 
furnish most of the reading material for 
these units although the' students may 
bring material from home or some other 
library. One result of this plan is that 
books which before were used by small 
groups are now worn out by the intensive 
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use of a large number of students. We 
do try to plan reading programs to this 
extent. A student may write some subject 
in which he'is interested on a sheet of 
paper. His teacher and the librarians 
put down titles of books on the subject 
which are in the library and hand it 
back to him for his future guidance. 

We put a great deal of faith in up-to- 
date non-fiction as a means of interesting 
and inspiring high school students. Biog- 
raphies that record human achievements, 
books that relate the real adventures of 
modern explorers and the wonders of 
modern science and their applications— 
they like true books if we don’t call 
them biographies and non-fiction. 

Fiction we have, of course. Stories 
which are easy for non-readers and im- 
mature boys and girls to understand, and 
adult books which are appropriate for the 
older ones. Just where to draw the line 
between adult novels and plays which are 
suitable for adolescents and those which 
are not, is hard to say. Dr. Morrison 
warns against books which will “estab- 
lish in youth a _ perverted sense of 
values”. In our school we evade the issue 
by putting the more sophisticated books 
in the college library and allowing the 
students to check them out on the request 
of the teacher. A young man who taught 
English in our school and was most suc- 
cessful in arousing a real love of read- 
ing in his students, told me that he cared 
not at all what the subject matter of the 
books which his students read was as 
long as it was good literature. He said 
that he had had only one reverberation 
from home and that was because he had 
not made clear that a book of Mr. 
Mencken’s expressed Mr. Mencken’s ideas 
and not necessarily his. It is hard for 
me with my old-fashioned bringing up 
to know what the reaction of the modern 
movie and newspaper made city children 
is to realistic novels and drama. A junior 
boy had taken out one of Aldington’s 
earlier novels from the college library. 
He brought it back to be renewed while 
I was at the desk and I asked him how 
he liked it. Without any self-conscious- 
ness he say, “All right—but, gee, but he’s 
cynical”, and so far as I could tell from 
his manner he had got the spirit of the 
book without being unduly impressed by 
its frankness. This is the comment of a 
student on Giants in the earth: 

“‘Giants in the earth’ by Rolvaag. A 
book my dad bought. It is very realistic, 
yet interesting, due to the fact that it 
presents all the different insights into the 
lives of a certain type and class of peo- 
ple, and not just one morbid subject of 
thought.” 

I am inclined to think that insipid 
mediocrity is more of a danger to their 
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reading taste and outlook on life than 
well written, truthful books which may 
be a little beyond them. 

We also subscribe for lots of magazines 
to complement our book collection and to 
counteract the effect of the cheap maga- 
zines that'they are so fond of. 

Since most of our patrons are future 
commutors they may as well get the 
habit of reading good magazines. We 
also accept and use the stimulation to 
reading which movies made from books 
give and we are glad to display the pub- 
licity material prepared for schools by 
some of the producers which one of the 
English teachers who is_ particularly 
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interested in this modern development, 
loans to us. 

One of the real treats of the conference 
was the talk Ruth Sawyer, author of 
“Roller Skates” and winner of the New- 
berry Prize for the same book in 1937, 
gave at the luncheon for Children’s Li- 
brarians and School Librarians. The 
group was charmed with her talk on 
“Story Telling and Reading Guidance” 
which she illustrated by telling the story 
“The Ragman of Paris” and “The Flea” 
—the last from her collection “Picture 
Tales from Spain.” This luncheon period 
will long be remembered by all who at- 
tended it. 


COLLEGE LIBRARY 


Chairman: 


MABEL F. GARDINER, Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston 


Coordination of the Classroom and the Library 
By PROF. ARTHUR SCOTT, Department of History, University of Chicago 


I shall at least say something about 
books and libraries in general. Speci- 
fically I want to explain the connection 
between the work of the various courses 
of the University and its grounding on 
books. 

You perhaps know in general that at 
the University we have a primary course 
of common educational material which 
we insist on all students familiarizing 
themselves with—such courses as biology 
and philosophy, the social sciences and 
English. My particular course is the 
Humanities Course. We issue several 
leaflets a week and once a week we break 
the class up into small discussion groups. 

Now as to the material used, we have 
a syllabus and we have two texts—a text 
in history and a text in the history of 
art. You will see that while we are 
aware of the argument against text books 
in college courses, we feel they have a 
place. We tell the student to buy those 
texts and read them and we put enough 
questions regarding them in the examin- 
ations to give some assurance that they 
have read the text, but we do not quiz 
the student on the text. 

The instructor of the class is given a 
list of the books that have been placed 
on the library shelves and the student is 
expected to read certain assigned sec- 
tions. We do have in the syllabus a list 
of recommended reading and we have on 
open shelves of the library most of this 
matter available. We hope students go 
in and do this reading along lines of 
their own interests and fancy so they 
may be introduced to new fields. We 
make no attempt, however, to check up 
on what the students do in this regard, 


but hope that if the books are there some 
one sometime will make use of them. 

The main point, however, on which our 
course really is based is the reading of 
some 25 books in the course of the year 
as far as possible and in some instances 
reading the whole volume. These titles 
change somewhat from year to year, but 
they are the core of our course during the 
six years. We do not require the stu- 
dent either to buy or rent these books. 
They are made available for students in 
the college library where we have pre- 
pared a separate section for these books 
with reading rooms and offices for these 
two courses. The university has made 
rather generous provision for our course. 
We have up to 200 copies available of the 
various volumes which the students are 
expected to read in the course of the 
year. 

The general scheme of the course pre- 
sents the history of western civilization 
from ancient down to the present time. 
We include not only history but litera- 
ture, philosophy, religion and the fine 
arts, leaving out music for practical rea- 
sons. We start them off with the Odyssey 
which they read entire, the last three 
books of Thucydides’ Persian War; the 
Book of Job, the Gospel of Luke and 
Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, for fall. 
In the winter the First Apology of Justin, 
Martyr Dante’s Inferno and Chaucer. 
We switched this year to the modern 
version to get them to read more. We ex- 
pect them to read about 150 pages a week 
for our course. Also Shakespeare — this 
year Macbeth and Twelfth Night, the 
Augsburg Confession, Luther’s pamphlet 
on Christian Living. In the early part 
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of the third quarter Descartes Meditation 
and a somewhat condensed version of 
Homer; Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels and 
two chapters from Gibbon’s Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire. Not so 
much for the content of Gibbon as the 
fashion in which an 18th Century writer 
approached his task. They read a num- 
ber of Lyrics and this year Conrad’s 
Arrow of Gold. For the American view- 
point James’ Pragmatism. They are 
dealing with books which have for one 
reason or another justified themselves by 
remaining for a long time masterpieces. 

Naturally we are aware of the impor- 
tance of relating a work of art or a piece 
of literature of any kind to the life and 
times from which it arose and which it 
reflects. We cannot fully understand a 
work of art or piece of literature in isola- 
tion. Those aspects, however, we largely 
leave to the lecturer, the syllabus and the 
text. In the discussion we assume the 
student is able to make an adjustment 
of the work with its background. 

In the discussion we try to focus at- 
tention on the book which we have just 
read. We ask in substance what kind of 
a book is it? Is it a book of philosophy 
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or history or does it fall in some other 
classification. You see that in the course 
of time the student is introduced to ex- 
amples of various literary types and we 
are able to build up in the student’s mind 
a set of classification categories in which 
he can place all the literature he reads. 

We then work toward the question, 
how good is this particular book of its 
kind, and why? Why is it good of its 
kind? Why is it better or worse than 
some other examples we have had? In 
this way we raise the question of 
standards and without having any abso- 
lute standard by which we can judge the 
work, we leave in the minds of the stu- 
dents the feeling that they cannot avoid 
making judgments and they cannot make 
judgments without having certain stand- 
ards by which to judge. 

At the end of the year we hope that 
the student has been given a certain 
amount of training in classifying in his 
own mind the standards and in applying 
them to certain kinds of literature. You 
see thus the stress which the actual read- 
ing, classification and discussion in class 
places in the particular course with 
which I have been associated. 


Micro-photography was discussed by A. Ralph Barker of the Folmer Graflex Cor- 


poration. 
photography: 


In his talk he pointed to the advantages to libraries of the use of Micro- 


1. Copying books, papers, etc. in reduced form—saving 98% of the filing space. 
2. Preserving old, valuable books and documents, using the film for all necessary 


handling. 
3. Dissemination of information. 


Any number of films may be made of one 


volume and sent out where desired, as in the case of the Library of Congress. 


Special Collection Pertinent to the College Library 
By LUCIUS W. ELDER, Librarian, Knox College, Galesburg 


Special collections of books or other 
material are pertinent to the college 
library. 

A library may owe its fame to, or de- 
rive its lustre from, a special collection. 
We may say, for example, with distorted 
emphasis perhaps, that the Cottonian 
MSS. in the British Museum, or the 
Dante MSS. in the Laurentian Library 
are chief stones of the corner to their 
respective institutions. The possession of 
such unique treasures is, of course, a 
responsibility of the highest order. Yet 
a library may be encumbered with ma- 
terial of no concern to the present gen- 
eration. I remember a _ collection of 
pamphlets on economic conditions in 
Germany occupying about one-twelfth of 
the available space in a stack-well. Here 
is a mine of research for some one in the 
distant future when historians need to 
turn ‘up forgotten information. But 


whether a library can afford the space or 
carry the overhead for such materials is 
a question. Such a mass of printed mat- 
ter would be impertinent in a college 
library. Any overt act performed against 
a collection of that kind must be well- 
considered. To bring the matter directly 
home, what am I to do with the great 
mass of war pamphlets which have now 
been gathering dust for fifteen years or 
more? Again, most college libraries 
have more or less material pertinent to 
the history of the college containing 
memorabilia and programs of all sorts. 
Quite a feature may be made of this type 
of thing as is being done on my own 
campus. It happens that several interest- 
ing and important points in the history 
of Knox College have been dug from the 
sectarian literature of synodical conven- 
tions and the like. There is evidence 
that the founders of the college were 
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conversant with these sources; but to us 
it all comes as a new discovery for the 
history of the college has not yet been 
written. It all has to be preserved and 
the chief function of the librarian is that 
of the paraffin on top of the jar. 

I do not mean to say that the cus- 
todianship of special collections is the 
sole function of the library. Creation of 
such collections is an important duty, 
directed toward certain chief kinds: for 
the moment I call attention to the danger 
of piling up collections which are mon- 
strosities of lifeless piles of books of no 
immediate use. We are, all of us, collect- 
ing much material of no use to our own 
generation; and we may need to live 
through worlds yet to come to realize the 
full value of what now seems dead in our 
vast accumulations of print. While I do 
not, therefore imply that special collec- 
tions are an unmixed good; nor that 
problems and vexations do not inhere in 
their administration: I simply accept the 
actual state of affairs. When the libra- 
rian has accumulated a building full of 
such things and when he has found out 
what to do with them, he may then pride 
himself on having liquified one of the 
chief debts of the library to mankind. 

We may start the attack on this prob- 
lem by recalling to ourselves the way in 
which special collections arise. First, 
there is the endowment the usufruct of 
which is to be used for the purchase of 
books. The way in which this money 
may be used, for purposes specifically de- 
fined in some cases, or for purposes gen- 
erally and leniently described, in a deed 
of trust, is a responsibility laid on the 
librarian and his committee. The collec- 
tion is a matter of the future: it is yet 
to come into being; it will put to the 
test all the librarian’s judgment and 
knowledge of books: all his skill in buy- 
ing. The problem demands the best 
genius of librarianship and the result, 
thirty years hence, will write his epitaph. 
I emphasize the fact that the use of en- 
dowments is our great opportunity in 
the formation of a special collection. At 
the same time I emphasize the danger of 
depleting the funds for insignificant ma- 
terial; of building in directions impert- 
inent to the major demands of the col- 
lege. In the search among friends and 
alumni for endowments, the ideas of the 
donor may prevail over the best judg- 
ment of the librarian; and the latter 
finds himself carrying the burden of 
another man’s zeal. A large endowment 
for a limited purpose will swamp the 
library; or the available printed sources 
dry up on the market, and the funds are 
useless. It would be folly to accept an 
endowment for books on the freedom of 
the will—for a variety of reasons—unless 
the terms of the trust are so generously 
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stated as to make any book on philos- 
ophy, psychology or the history of re- 
ligion a pertinent acquisition. 

A second type of special collection is 
that formed by the skill or zeal of a 
donor and presented en bloc, to the 
library for permanent deposit. Such a 
collection represents, within the limits of 
the donor’s life or opportunities, a cross 
section of his interests. Beyond those 
limits the value of the collection may be 
problematic. Hence, in accepting the 
trust, the pertinency of the collection to 
the needs of the college must be upper- 
most in the mind of the responsible 
authority. The problem here is not so 
much one of the strings attached to the 
gift as with the growth of the collection 
in the future. If the gift is accepted 
with definite conditions, there is, of 
course, a legal obligation to fulfil those 
conditions for ever and a day. We may 
be required to hold the gift intact, as a 
unit; or to house it in a fire-proof vault. 
Such conditions must be met and main- 
tained. The result is a Pepsyian collec- 
tion which is there behind its triple locks 
at the crack of doom. Such collections 
are incapable of expansion unless an en- 
dowment for the purpose is part of the 
gift. Apart from the legality of adding 
to a preformed gift of the kind I have in 
mind, I doubt if a library committee 
would authorize diversion of funds for 
that purpose. 

The general principle governing college 
library administration seems to apply to 
the acceptance or creation of special col- 
lections. This principle, in its current 
phraseology, may be stated thus: “The 
library is the handmaiden of the college,” 
or in some other wording which involves 
the metaphor of the laboratory. The 
library ministers to all departments alike 
(although some of these ministrations 
are like almsdeeds done in secret). In 
spite of the fact that the library is an 
independent unit in the college ma- 
chinery, the principle just stated seems 
to imply that the operation of the library 
with respect to the college is that of an 
auxiliary engine to the ship. It does 
the hoisting; it gets the freight aboard 
for the academic voyage. When all the 
stevedore work is done and the supplies 
of printed material are rounded out; 
when the reserve shelves are stocked 
with the text-books published during the 
summer; when all phases of study and 
reading are provided for in a _ well- 
rounded inventory—then, let us say, we 
may begin to think of special collections. 

May I do no violence to the sensibili- 
ties of any of you if there be detected a 
note of acerbity in the foregoing para- 
graph. But while we are still feeling our 
way toward the ideal of the college 
library, the possibility remains that the 
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relation of the library to the classroom 
may be reserved. It may be that before 
long the classroom will be the auxiliary 
to the library: the teaching process may 
become collateral to library reading. In 
that case the library has become a series 
of highly specialized classifications and 
the campus will be maintained as a dry- 
dock or port of call for the library. That 
opens up quite a vista which, however, I 
am not so much concerned to view, as I 
am to call your attention to another pic- 
ture, namely, the picture of a library in 
which there are specializations of the 
general stock of books. My suggestion 
is that for the average college library 
the pertinent special collections are 
nothing more nor less than enlargements 
of the classification at nodal points. 
Assuming that the prevailing view of 
the college library as defined by the vari- 
ous rating associations is workable and 
consistent, we may then say that any- 
thing in the way of a special collection 
must be pertinent to some one of the 
curricular interests of the college or to 
one of its avowed educational aims. As 
the stock of books increases we find that 
certain popular courses or topics of cur- 
rent interest to the various departments 
demand more and more in the way of 
bibliography. The classification grows at 
the nodal points; we accommodate a lot 
of books on the French Revolution; on 
Shakespeare; on Moliere; on intelligence 
testing, and so on. Inevitably, my col- 
league who is a fiend for books gets more 
and more. I add to his resources by a 
fortunate purchase from a catalog of 
second hand wares. I begin to take pride 
in the showing the library can make to 
anticipate his needs; to forestall his de- 
mands. Before we know it, the library 
has unusual resources on half a dozen 
topics and each one of them is covered 
with a special collection; and better cov- 
ered, except in rare cases, than by a pre- 
formed special collection. If now, I can 
get some one interested to subsidize one 
of these enlarged spots and give it a 
name I have my special collection under 
way; and it is just as special as though 
it were kept in a separate room. 
Starting from a point of immediate in- 
terest or need which has arisen from the 
metabolism of the college itself I find 
concentric spheres of interests leading 
out beyond the classroom to the term 
paper, to the seminar and honors, to the 
foundation for work at the graduate 
school or to the provocative curiosity of 
a single student. The geographical loca- 
tion of the college, for example, may be a 
starting point: the history of the college 
and the town; the county, the state, the 
region, with all the fauna, flora, economic 
or literary development of the vicinity 
will indicate the morose pains with which 
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the librarian must pile up newspaper, or 
broadside to satisfy the needs of his 
readers. In this way almost everything 
a library has may be made to contribute 
as special collection to that close working 
arrangement between classroom and the 
laboratory of print of which we hear so 
much now that college presidents, even, 
write papers on the importance of 
libraries. 

I have heard it laid down as a postu- 
late, usually as some kind of sales talk, 
(and as rebuttal of the argument “I have 
had no call for books of that kind’’), that 
books will create their own demand for 
readers. <A collection of books on cos- 
tume, let us say, interior decorating, or 
fine art, will, when their availability is 
known, simply issue a formal invitation 
to be used. I am not ready to accept such 
a principle without a little squint-eyed 
doubt; but it is this postulate which 
seems to govern us when the acceptance 
of a special collection is on the council 
table of the library committee. It cer- 
tainly is not true so far as my experience 
goes; or, certainly it is not true in the 
form stated and accepted. Books in the 
college library need some fostering care; 
the books must be introduced to the col- 
lege; and some rather coy forms of invi- 
tation must be employed for books to 
create their clientele. Your special col- 
lection is in need of a good deal of 
advertising; for the simple reason that 
both teachers and students stay well 
within their round of interests; that stu- 
dents, in particular, are willing to do 
what they are told to do; but it is the 
exceptional student who slips into the 
stacks looking for trouble. Students go 
into the room of a special collection to 
study in quiet, and leave the books 
therein to rot at their leisure. I put no 
stumbling block in the way of a student 
who would use a book; but the absence 
of hazards is no assurance that the books 
will be disturbed. 

The process of advertising the library 
and its wares may be combined with that 
of building up some special collections. 
Material which can be used for exhibition 
in the library display cases or galleries is 
an important element in the resources of 
a college library; and the kind of ma- 
terial that makes a good exhibit is very 
often the basis of important groups of 
illustrative or collateral material. The 
regular exhibition of selected examples 
from the special collections serves to keep 
these before the college eye: although 
it must be remembered that even an ex- 
hibit must have some unity and reason 
for being. The mere display of title 
pages of a hundred years ago may mean 
nothing at all. But a series of title pages, 
or maps showing what travellers saw in 
Illinois a hundred years ago may be that 
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invitation to come and use the books that 
I mentioned before. In the same way a 
good deal of the current receipts of the 
library may be put on exhibition: some 
of it will not be in general circulation 
anyway, but will form part of a store- 
house of treasure of which sections can 
be displayed on occasion. In this field, 
whatever can be the librarian’s predilec- 
tion as a collector will doubtless be the 
ruling factor in piling up as occasion of- 
fers, books and pictures of the nature of 
special collections. Those interests which 
we regard as more bookish will doubtless 
prevail: bindings, first editions, wood- 
cuts by Bewick; extra-illustrated books; 
materials for the history of writing and 
book-making—and whatever occurs to 
your own imagination. 

Permit me to cite an example or two. 
Few of us, I take it, can hope to acquire 
incunabula in sufficient numbers to rival 
the Huntington Library or the Library of 
Congress. I may pray for a donor with 
a series of unrecorded Caxtons and my 
long wait for the answer to my prayer 
will be filled up with Christian fortitude. 
There was one fifteenth century book in 
my library fifteen years ago; but there 
will be a few more when I am in turn 
put away on the shelf. I have picked 
up one at a time enough incunabula to 
illustrate the breed; some with orna- 
mental letters; some without; some 
with scraps of old manuscript worked 
into the binding. It is surprising what 
can be done with half a dozen exemplars! 
In the matter of fine bindings we were 
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deficient when I assumed the office of 
librarian; but now I can put on a fairly 
respectable exhibit: I can say this mod- 
estly for about fifty of them came in a 
bequest; some others were bought from 
a defunct bookstore; and others were 
bought from booksellers’ catalogues and 
proved to be unsolicited treasures. 

In the course of time I have saved out 
of ordinary gifts and chance purchases a 
number of books with the bookplates of 
former owners: some of these are quite 
ordinary but there is enough variety to 
make an exhibit. When the plate was 
more interesting than the book I put it 
into my special collection. By drawing 
on some of the special collections else- 
where in the library I am embarrassed 
by an excess of examples. In the same 
way we could illustrate the castellated 
or gothic architecture of the middle ages; 
books illustrated by various processes; 
extra-illustrated books, and so on. These 
are special collections in process of for- 
mation and I am getting the fun of build- 
ing them up from the ground. They will 
not be complete in my day; hence, my 
successor can do as he likes in turn. 
They are all pertinent to what is going 
on in the college. It is about time now, 
for my colleague to ask for a case full of 
medieval MSS. and illuminated initials. 
I will put out the two or three real MSS. 
that I now have; and some lithographed 
copies of gorgeous books that no one can 
hope to own. Any college library can do 
the same. 


Some Recent Reference Books 
List Compiled by WINIFRED VER NOOY, University of Chicago Library 


American Association of Social Workers. 
Directory of members, 1936, edited by 
Jessica H. Barr. N. Y. Amer. Assoc. of 
Social Workers, 1936. 241p. $5.00. 

American newspapers, 1821-1936, a union 
list of files available in the United 
States and Canada, edited by Winifred 
Gregory. H. W. Wilson, 1937. 791p. 

Bartlett’s familiar quotations, enlarged 
and completely revised by Christopher 
Morley and Louella D. Everett. Little 
Brown, 1937. $5.00. Prepublication 
price $4.50 until Nov. 8th. 

Benbow, John. Manuscript and proof, the 
preparation of manuscript for the 
printer and the handling of proofs. 
N. Y. Oxford University Press, 1937. 
118p. $1.50. 

Dickinson, Asa Don. The best books of 
the decade, 1926-1935, a latter clue to 
the literary labyrinth. H. W. Wilson, 
1937. 194p. $1.60. 


Douglas, George William. The American 
book of days, a compendium of infor- 
mation about holidays, festivals, notable 
anniversaries and Christian and Jewish 
Holy Days with notes on other Ameri- 
can anniversaries worthy of remem- 
brance. H. W. Wilson, 1937. 666p. $3.75. 


Ehrsam, Theodore G. Bibliographies of 
twelve Victorian authors, compiled by 
T. G. Ehrsam, Robert H. Deily and 
R. M. Smith, H. W. Wilson, 1936. 362p. 
$4.00. 


Evanston Ill. Public Library. Careers and 
occupations, recent books and pamph- 
lets in the Evanston Public Library on 
more than 400 vocations, compiled as a 
project of the Works Progress Admin- 
istration, Illinois District II. 1936. 201p. 
Mimeographed. 


Ewen, David. Composers of yesterday. 
H. W. Wilson, 1937. 488p. $5.00. 
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Firkins, Ina TenEyck. Index to short 
stories. 2nd supplement. H. W. Wilson, 
1936. 287p. 

Jacobus, Melancthon W. A new standard 
Bible dictionary. N. Y. Funk and Wag- 
nalls, 1936. 965p. $7.50. 

Johnston, firm. W. and A. K. Johnston’s 
gazetteer of Scotland. Edinburgh, W. 
and A. K. Johnston, 1937. 330p. 10s 6d. 

Kunitz, Stanley J. British authors of the 
nineteenth century edited by Stanley J. 
Kunitz and Howard Haycraft. H. W. 
Wilson, 1936. 677p. $4.50. 

Lindow, Mrs. Laura Lapham, comp. Chron- 
ological art chart of 2,500 painters. 
G. E. Kaltenbach compiler of dictionary 
of pronounciation of artist’s name. 2314 
E. Stratford Court, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Laura Lapham-Lindow. 1936. 5ilp. 
$1.00. 

Magriel, Paul David. A bibliography of 


dancing. H. W. Wilson, 1936. 229p. 
$4.75. 
Mohrardt, Foster E. comp. A list of 


books for junior college libraries, comp. 
for the Carnegie corporation of New 
York, Advisory group on junior college 
libraries. American Library Associa- 
tion. 1926. 299p. $3.00. 

Monro, Isabel. Costume index, a subject 
index to plates and to illustrated texts, 
edited by Isabel Monro and Dorothy E. 
Cook. H. W. Wilson, 1937. 338p. Service 
basis. 
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Parker, Willard E. Books about jobs, a 
bibliography of occupational literature. 
Published for the National Occupational 
conference by the American Library 
Association. 1936. 402p. $3.00. 

Partridge, Eric. A dictionary of slang 
and unconventional English. N. Y., Mac- 
millan, 1937. 999p. $12.50. 

Price, Willodeen. Index to vocations by 
W. Price and Zelma E. Ticon. H. W. 
Wilson, 1936. 106p. $1.25. 

Schmeckebier, L. F. Government publi- 
cations and their use. Washington, 
Brookings Institution, 1936. 446p. $3.00. 

Shores, Louis. Basic reference books. 
Chicago, American Library Association, 
1937. 406p, planographed. $4.00. 

Stevenson, Burton. The home book of 
Shakespeare quotations. N. Y., Scribner, 


1937. 2055p. $12.50. 
Who’s who in American art. Vol. 1, 
1936-37. Barr Bldg. Washington, D. C. 


The American Federation of Arts. $6.00. 


Woman’s Almanac, the first annual book 
of facts for, by, and about women, ed- 
ited by Antoinette Donnelly and Alice 
Archibald. 570 Lexington Ave., New 
York, Oquaga Press, 1937. 272p. $1.00. 

Young, Erle Fiske. The social workers’ 
dictionary. 3474 University Avenue, Los 
Angeles, California. Social Work Tech- 
nique, 1936. 7lp. $0.75. 


TRUSTEES GROUP 


Chairman: 


MRS. GEORGE H. TOMLINSON, Trustee, Evanston Public Library 


The meetings of the Trustees group were of the greatest significance not so much 
because of the very large attendance but because the Trustees who did attend were 
so neighborly, discussed their problems and took such an active part in the program. 

At the opening of this sectional meeting, Mrs. Frank H. Shriver, trustee of the 


Virden Public Library, 
Trustee.” 


reviewed Anna Gertrude Hall’s new Book 


“The Library 


(See also Illinois Libraries—November 1937). 
Mrs. Tomlinson presented to the group the following frame work for the organiza- 


tion of a Trustees’ section of the I.L.A. 


Suggested By-Laws of the 


Trustees’ Section of the Illinois Library Association 


Article I: Name 


The name of this Association shall be 
“The Trustees’ ” Section of the Illinois Li- 
brary Association.” 


Article Il: Aim and Object 


The principal purpose for which this 
Association is formed is the promotion of 
the development and extension of li- 
braries and library service in the State of 


Illinois and to unify library action with- 
in the State through the concerted effort 
of Library Trustees. 


Article III: 


Any adult person who is a member of 
the Illinois Library Association and who 
has been or is a Library Trustee or 
member of the Board of Directors of a 
library or library agency may become a 
member of this Association. 


Membership 
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On nomination of the Executive Board, 
any person who has rendered important 
service to library interests in the State, 
but who is not at the time actively en- 
gaged in library work within the State, 
may be elected an honorary member of 
the Association by unanimous vote at any 
annual meeting. 


Article IV: Officers 


The officers of this Association shall be 
a President and a Vice President, each of 
whom shall hold office for one year; a 
Secretary, who shall hold office for two 
years, and such other officers as the mem- 
bership may from time to time determine. 


Article V: Duties of Officers 


The President shall arrange a program 
for all meetings of the Association and 
shall preside at all meetings thereof; he 
shall have general supervision over the 
acitivities of the Association and shall 
be ex-officio a member of all committees. 
The Vice President shall perform the 
duties of the President in the absence or 
incapacity of the President. The Secre- 
tary shall perform the general, ordinary 
duties of a Secretary, and shall conduct 
the correspondence of the Association and 
keep and maintain its records. 


Article VI: Committees 


An Executive Committee, consisting of 
the President, the Vice President, the Sec- 
retary and four other members of the As- 
sociation shall, during the interim be- 
tween meetings, have supervision and 
charge of the activities of the Association. 
The President may appoint a Program 
Committee to assist in arranging and con- 
ducing a program for any meeting of 
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the Association, and the President may, 
with the consent of the Executive Com- 
mittee, appoint from time to time other 
Committees with such duties and consist- 
ing of such members as may be advisable 
for the carrying out of the purposes of 
this Association: 


Article VIl: Voting 


Membership in the Association shall en- 
title each member to one vote for each 
officer and each member of the Executive 
Committee to be elected and, also, to one 
vote on any question submitted to the 
members. 

The President shall appoint a Nomi- 
nating Committee of three members of 
the Association to nominate candidates 
to be voted on at the annual meeting in 
order to fill the Officers’ and Executive 
Committee positions as may be necessary 
from time to time. 

Other candidates may be nominated by 
the membership by presenting to the Sec- 
retary before or at the time of the annual 
meeting at which elections are held, a 
written instrument containing the names 
of the candidates and the offices for which 
they are respectively nominated, provided, 
however, that such instrument shall con- 
tain the signatures of not less than ten 
members who have so nominated such 
candidates and provided further that the 
candidates so nominated shall have con- 
sented to such nomination in writing. 

A motion was made that each of these 
six articles be adopted so as to organize 
the Trustees Section of the Illinois Li- 
brary Association. These motions carried 
and a Nominating Committee was ap- 
pointed including: 

Mrs. A. W. Errett, Jr., Kewanee, Chair- 
man. 

Mrs. C. W. Balke, Highland Park. 

Porter Paddock, Springfield. 


Coordinating Rural Activities and Library Service 


By EDNA E. WALLS, Specialist in Child Development and Parent Education 
Extension Service in Agriculture and Home Economics 
University of Illinois, Urbana 


About ten years ago I attended a meet- 
ing of the Superintendents’ Section of 
the National Education Association. An 
outstanding experience that week was a 
conversation with the president of a 
school board from a city in a neighbor- 
ing state, who was there to attend the 
sessions of that educational organization. 
I was informed that not only was the 
president of the school board there, but 
all members of the school board from 
that city were in attendance at that 


National Educational meeting. I was 
not surprised to learn, several years 
later, that the high school of that city 
had become the first high school to pro- 
vide a nursery school as a laboratory for 
their students who were studying child 
development. 

As library trustees, your presence at 
the sessions of the Illinois Library Asso- 
ciation is very significant. I congratu- 
late you and especially do I congratulate 
the communities from which you come. 
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I am sure they will profit from your at- 
tendance at these sessions of the Illinois 
Library Association. 

Since January, 1926, when I came to 
Illinois as a member of the Home 
Economics Extension Staff of the Uni- 
versity, I have been very much interested 
in the development of library service in 
Illinois, especially in plans and projects, 
which have as their major objective bet- 
ter library service for the rural people of 
this State. 

As a part of the background for such 
interest, three propositions seem to me 
outstanding, particularly so as I think 
of our parent education work with rural 
people. 

1. The realization that parent educa- 

tion is at present primarily self- 


education. 
2. That, in addition to wholesome at- 
titudes and experience, parents 


need facts from scientific research, 
so that they may have a sound 
basis for making intelligent choices 
in their family living. 

3. That at present the most reliable, 
adequate, and easily accessible 
source of such scientific informa- 
tion is the printed page. 


Outstanding among the facilities in 
Illinois for making reading materials 
available to rural people are local libra- 
ries and the State Library at Springfield. 
Not that these are adequate at present, 
but efforts toward their improvement 
during the past decade are very encour- 
aging. 

Within the decade hundreds of com- 
munities and thousands of parents in 
more than half the counties in Illinois 
have participated in parent education 
activities as a part of the Cooperative 
Extension Work in Agriculture and 
Home Economics. 

An experimental development within 
the past five years has been the prelim- 
inary education of prospective leaders. 
At least a year of guided reading with 
monthly discussion meetings led by the 
specialist has preceded active leadership 
of study groups. Information from 
scientific sources is eagerly sought and 
intelligently used in home and com- 
munity activities, first by these leaders, 
later by members of the groups who are 
guided by them. 

Constant contact with the study groups 
is maintained by the specialist through 
regular monthly meetings with the lead- 
ers. The morning session at these meet- 
ings is devoted to questions and problems 
arising in connection with group leader- 
ship, primarily those of organization and 
method; the afternoon session is usually 
devoted to preparation for the next meet- 
ing of the leader with her group. Ref- 
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erence readings on the particular phase 
of child development or family living to 
be discussed are provided about a month 
in advance of the leaders’ meeting. 
Books, bulletins, and magazines are made 
available by the Home Bureau through 
local libraries or through the State 
Library at Springfield. Increased de- 
mand has resulted in the addition of 
hundreds of carefully selected volumes to 
these libraries. The hearty cooperation 
of home advisers, county committees, 
and , librarians is evident in these 
activities. 

Records for one year, though incom- 
plete, indicate that at least thirteen hun- 
dred books on child development had 
been read by leaders and members of 
study groups. The following statement 
reflects the attitude of one parent: 

“The systematic reading encouraged by 
the State extension staff and made avail- 
able through the State Library gives one 
a wealth of new material which has been 
a revelation to me and which I feel cer- 
tain will assist in making my relations 
with my family of boys more construct- 
ive. It is so easy to forget that our chil- 
dren are interesting persons, and many 
times we are ‘stuffy’ and autocratic. I 
have tried to become more aware of my- 
self as a parent in the hope that this will 
make living a marvelous adventure.” 

Each year some progress has been 
made in making reading materials more 
readily available to these people. You 
have before you an eight page mimeo- 
graphed list of books on child develop- 
ment, pre-school education, parent educa- 
tion and family relations which are avail- 
able from the State Library at Spring- 
field. This list was prepared in 1934. 
Each year, until this year, a supplement 
has been available. In January, 1937, the 
list was completely revised to include 
new books which have been added to the 
State Library during the three year 
period. If you examine the list carefully 
you will note that approximately 80% 
of the books included have been pub- 
lished within the past ten years. In the 
field of child development and family 
living this is quite significant. 

Recently a survey was made to find 
out what proportion of a_ carefully 
selected limited list of books in this field 
are available in local libraries. This list 
was mailed to about two hundred sixty- 
five tax supported public libraries in 
Illinois. Replies were received from one 
hundred seventy. Of this number, 30 
had none of the titles on this particular 
list; 30 had 1; 20 had 2; 21 had 3; 11 
had 4; 13 had 5; 12 had 6; 6 had 7; 4 
had 8; 4 had 9; 3 had 10; 5 had 11 and 
6 had 12 or more. Several librarians 
stated that other books in the field of 
child development and family living are 
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available in their libraries. We are glad 
that this is true. It would seem, how- 
ever, that there is ample opportunity for 
making Illinois libraries more adequate 
in their offerings in this field of child 
development and family living. One 
could raise the question as to whether 
this might also be true in many other 
fields as well. 

Sometimes using to good advantage 
what we have brings results that justify 
renewed efforts for adding to our facili- 
ties. I believe this is proving true in re- 
gard to books and library service for 
rural people. May I use Home Bureau 
activities in three counties in partial sup- 
port of this statement. Two of these are 
parent education activities. The first is 
in Hancock County, a rural county in 
western Illinois. 

Since 1931, the major responsibility for 
carrying on parent education work in 
Hancock County has gradually shifted to 
a group of leaders who have consistently 
continued their own education. From 
1931 until 1934, the specialist met regu- 
larly with these leaders, conducting, with 
the whole-hearted cooperation of home 
advisers, a series of ten meetings a year. 
Geographically, these leaders represented 
every part of the county except a small 
area in the northeast corner. Reading 
was stressed constantly. Hundreds of 
books were made available through the 
cooperation of the State Library and 
local libraries. Part of these books were 
distributed by the home bureau office. 
Records of reading done by individual 
leaders were made regularly by the home 
bureau secretary. These records now on 
file in the University of Illinois Home 
Economics Extension Office show that 
during this three year period individual 
members of this group read from fifteen 
to seventy-five books in the field of family 
living. Since 1932 these leaders have 
conducted parent education study groups 
in the county. At intervals reports of 
this project have been made at home 
bureau unit meetings, and in other ways 
it has been brought to the attention of 
home bureau units. One or more of 
these leaders reported progress of the 
parent education work at annual meet- 
ings of the Farm and Home Bureau. 

During the spring and summer of 1936, 
at the request of the advisory council of 
home bureau, plans were made to include 
in the major home bureau program a 
three months’ series on family relations. 
In conference with the home adviser, 
arrangements were made for the selection 
of local leaders acceptable to the home 
bureau units, including those leaders who 
had participated in previous parent edu- 
cation work in the county. 

The theme for the series was “Some 
Essentials For Growth in Family Liv- 
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ing.” A reading list on this theme was 
made available. It seemed wise to 
stress personal and family assets rather 
than liabilities, so the topics chosen for 
discussion at local leader and unit meet- 
ings were: 

a. Some Family Assets. 


b. The Assets of “The Bartlett Fam- 
ily.” Did they use them well? 


ce. My Assets as a Homemaker. 


Before the third series of home bureau 
meetings on this theme had been com- 
pleted in the county, some husbands of 
leaders and members were wondering 
why they should not participate in such 
discussions. As a result, two special 
groups of fathers and mothers were or- 
ganized for a series of three monthly 
meetings. Most of the fathers who at- 
tended were leaders in farm bureau work. 
These have led to additional parent edu- 
cation activities in Hancock County, with 
present prospects for the organization of 
approximately a dozen study groups in 
as many communities under the guidance 
of local leaders. This means continued 
demand for reading materials. 


There is no doubt whatever as to the 
value of the self-education carried on by 
these parents and leaders. Such self-edu- 
cation would not be possible without 
access to reliable printed material, espe- 
cially books. The availability of such 
reading materials in the homes of these 
leaders and their own attitude toward it 
is influencing the young people in some 
of these homes to seek more adequate 
educational preparation for future home- 
making. 


As a second illustration we have chosen 
Adams County, also in western Illinois. 
Its county seat is Quincy with a popu- 
lation of about 40,000. Beginning in 
1931 a leadership group was organized in 
Adams County. For nearly a year, the 
Home Adviser and the specialist slowly, 
patiently, and at times under very dis- 
couraging circumstances, worked with a 
selected group of “prospective leaders.” 
Near the close of the year’s work, hope 
began to take the place of discourage- 
ment. Some of the prospective leaders 
seemed to begin to get a glimpse of the 
objectives toward which we were striv- 
ing. The second year, they themselves 
participated in the leadership of groups 
in various parts of the county. Chang- 
ing attitudes were still more evident, and 
enthusiasm among a number of members 
of the leaders group increased. Mean- 
time, some, for various reasons, had not 
continued as members of the group. 
Those who continued their study as- 
sumed responsibility for the leadership 
of study groups in 12 communities giving 
160 days of service to this project. 
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In addition to sponsoring these groups 
in 12 communities, members of the 
leadership group assumed major responsi- 
bilities in four outstanding community 
or county projects. Other individuals 
and organization, of course, cooperated 
in these projects and we have not the 
slightest intention of being so presumptu- 
ous as to assume that more than a fair 
share of the responsibilities for these proj- 
ects have been borne by members of the 
parent education leadership group. Our 
rejoicing in their achievements is in the 
fact that they had the vision to see the 
opportunities as well as the ability to 
assist in carrying out the responsibili- 
ties of the projects. We dare hope that 
three and a half years of participation 
in the county parent education program 
had helped to make possible that vision 
and that cooperating ability. The proj- 
ects referred to are: 

1. Organized effort toward better rural 

schools; 

2. Active participation in a better nu- 
trition project among school chil- 
dren; 

3. As an entering wedge for the 
Emergency Parent Education pro- 
gram of the county, the organiza- 
tion of groups of under-privileged 
parents for the purpose of making 
Christmas toys for their children, 
who otherwise would not have had 
them. 

4. Cooperation with the State Library 
and other institutions and organi- 
zations in the experimental oper- 
ation of a “Bookmobile.” 


Only the last named project will be 
used to illustrate activities in Adams 
County. The following extracts from a 
description of the projects written by 
Miss Julia Turner, who assisted with it, 
gives a vivid picture of the functioning of 
such rural library service. 


“What is the Bookmobile?” 


“Not all Bookmobiles look alike. 
Some are grand, especially built motor 
cars, with wings that let down or fold 
up, allowing patrons to inspect all books 
at a glance; but our Bookmobile is a 
1928 Ford with a fifteen dollar coat of 
new paint to make it shine, new parts 
to make it go faithfully, and cardboard 
boxes full of books piled in the back on 
floor and seat. We use small boxes, hold- 
ing about ten medium size books, light 
enough for a child to carry easily, and 
for a grown-up to carry two or three as 
aload. These are easily shifted, allowing 
one to look quickly over the entire load 
in search of the one book desired by 
grandmother or little Jim. Books are 
packed titles up, so it is easy to see at 
a glance what is in each box. 
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“How does the Bookmobile Function?” 


“The books come from Springfield by 
truck to The Bookshop, 1128 Maine Street, 
Quincy, Illinois, the headquarters for 
Adams County. Here they are checked 
by Miss Emily Turner, the librarian, who 
was at one time in charge of the Winne- 
bago County travelling library in Wis- 
consin. Any resident of Adams County, 
outside Quincy and Camp Point, may 
come to the Bookshop for a book any 
day and almost any evening. Roughly, 
about one hundred books a week are ex- 
changed at headquarters. 

“Five days in the week the Bookmobile 
starts off in the morning with a load 
of books, following a schedule of routes 
published in the Sunday paper in Quincy 
and in local papers. 

“Wednesday, January 2, for example the 
Bookmobile started early, stopping at 
two-room schools; then at the Ursa three- 
room school; Ursa Bank; Marcelline one- 
room school; another one-room school; 
Lima post office; Lima four-room school. 

“At the little one-room schools from 
four to ten books are left, according to 
the number of children and the needs 
of the community. Sometimes there are 
calls for books for older members of the 
family. ‘Daddy wants a good Western 
or a mystery, please.’ 

“Last Wednesday, 43 books were taken 
out in one small school where mothers 
and older sisters were invited by the 
Parent Teachers Association to meet the 
Bookmobile at 4 o’clock. The following 
books were included, some of these se- 
lected by pupils for the home folks, others 
taken directly by the grown-ups, who 
came through mud and mist: 


Garrison Psychology of Adoles- 
cence (teacher) 
Masefield Sam Harker 
Parent Education 
Fourth Yearbook 
Albaugh Home Gardening 
Burns Mantle Best Plays, 1930-31 
Lillie Story of Music and 
Musicians 
Moses Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt 
Consoliver Automotive Electricity 
Finley Old Patchwork Quilts 
Waring Behavior of Young 
Children 
Sedgwick Little French Girl 
Bromfield Farm 
Myers Building Personality 


in Children 


“The rule is, one book in one name, but 
if there are other members of the family, 
books may be taken for them. 

“Two weeks later the interesting ques- 
tion will be, how many of these books 
will come back unread? Ordinarily we 
discourage such wholesale borrowing, 
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but this neighborhood had asked several 
times for the privilege of coming to the 
school to meet the Bookmobile, and we 
had postponed the date till we had more 
books in stock. 

“A young farmer met the Bookmobile 
at the bank, asking for a book on science. 
‘I read twelve books last month. Noth- 
ing to do and it kinda gets you. I’d like 
to read something a little more worth 
while.’ 

“A young mother with two little boys 
asked for a book ‘to help make these 
rascals mind.’ I tried Grace Langdon, 
which didn’t seem to get across. Then 
I tried Dorothy Canfield’s ‘The Home- 
maker’, but she picked out ‘My Child 
and His Parents,’ so I let her alone to 
see what she got out of that. 

“The schools and communities in re- 
mote parts of the county have not yet 
been reached except as they come in to 
headquarters, as many of them have done, 
but somewhat irregularly. The mud at 
present off the hard road is like glue on 
car wheels. Following the track of the 
principal’s car, the Bookmobile pulled up 
to a school to unload, but turning around 
it mired. A small boy heard the engine 
laboring and told the principal, ‘The book 
lady is stuck in the mud’. In two minutes 
we sailed off, pushed by the principal and 
twelve sturdy boys. But what a muddy 
floor there must have been in that school 
that afternoon,—damp shoes too! 

“A sixteen,year old boy has been riding 
his bicycle five miles over new gravel, 
carrying books for the family in a flour 
sack tied to the handle bars. Last time 
he couldn’t get through, but we sent him 
a note that he could use books left at the 
school when he could get through. 


“What kind of books are wanted?” 


“(1) Books that give needed informa- 
tion. A boy asks for a book about fur- 
bearing animals and trapping because he 
wants to be a better trapper. This is a 
‘bad’ boy, the problem of the school, 
who is in mischief and making trouble 
all the time. He came to the Bookshop 
this morning, asking if his book had 
come. When he did not get that, he 
asked for a book on aviation, and went 
off happy with Amelia Earhart’s ‘The Fun 
of It’ under his arm. The fine sports- 
manship of that book has a better chance 
of giving him standards than the lecture 
we had last year from the chairman of 
the school committee after an especially 
flagrant offense against school rules. 

“A man living ten miles north caught 
a ride to Quincy with a neighbor, who 
told him about the Bookmobile. He lost 
the chance of a ride home to visit the 
Bookshop that afternoon, and was de- 
lighted when he found ‘Feeds and Feed- 
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ing.’ He exclaimed, ‘The very book I 
want most!’ He took a story book for 
his wife under the other arm and started 
off afoot, hoping he might catch a ride 
for the ten mile stretch. 

“(2) Books of ‘escape,’ light fiction, 
are in great demand in the country as 
in the city. 

“A man came the day before Christmas 
to get books for his four little daughters. 
‘It’s about all the Christmas we can have 
at our house, but this will help a lot.’ 
He took ‘Little Women,’ ‘Midget and 
Bridget,’ ‘The Eskimo Twins’, and ‘Cir- 
cus Babies.’ Then he added, ‘Have you 
one of these books about sex for the fam- 


ily? A book that tells you how to handle 
yourself? It seems as if it would be a 
help.’ 


“As in every city and town, there is a 
small group of intelligent readers to 
whom books mean real joy. The face of 
a tired little teacher brightens when she 
picks up Millay, ‘I’ll take this for myself 
and my brother. A man’s voice rises 
above the chatter of the children, ‘Paul 
Laurence Dunbar! Now won’t I have a 
good time! I have longed to read that 
book.’ An old man who is doing odd 
jobs at carpentry confides to me he loves 
to read, and he selects with great care 
Will Durant’s ‘Story of Philosophy’, and 
the next week Fosdick’s, ‘Christianity and 
Progress.’ 

“On the whole, the reading taste of the 
patrons of the Bookmobile is at least as 
good, if not better, than that of the read- 
ers who frequent the lending library in 
the Bookshop. They are not obsessed by 
the desire for the last book published and 
often select a worn volume, which shows 
it has been tested by others.” 


The third illustration is from Livings- 
ton County and is sponsored by the 
county home bureau organization, with a 
rural membership of 821 women under 
the leadership of Miss Jessie Campbell, 
the Home Adviser. 


A Home Bureau Reading list of forty 
titles under the following headings has 
been distributed to all who are interested: 


Home Economics and Related Subjects 
(6 books) 

Biography (6 books) 

Travel (5 books) 

History and Social Science (5 books) 

Fiction (10 books) 

Children’s Books (8 books) 


This sheet provides space for indicating 
“Books suggested for adding to reading 
lists;” “Other books read during the 
year;” “Magazines regularly read;” and 
Magazines occasionally read.” 

There is also space to indicate the 
month during which a particular book 
was read. 
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Among the 56 counties with Home 
Bureau organizations quite a number 
have somewhat similar plans for assist- 
ing rural people in their choice of books 
and also plans for making reading ma- 
terials more readily available to them. 

The Illinois Extension Service in Agri- 
culture and Home Economics actively en- 
courages these efforts and lends assist- 
ance wherever possible. 


But all this has to do with the past, and 
our subject today includes possible future 
values in rural library service. 

Dare we hope that within a few decades 
good reading material, adequate to meet 
the ever widening interests of a more en- 
lightened rural population, will be easily 
available to every rural resident of Illi- 
nois? I dare predict a constantly grow- 
ing desire on the part of an increasing 
number of rural people for such service. 
I’ll go farther than that and suggest that 
they themselves, both individually and 
collectively, will be very active in their 
efforts toward such a goal. Definite coop- 
eration of many individuals and organi- 
zations, both rural and urban, will be 
needed to make adequate library service 
available to all people in Illinois. 

Rural areas have a larger proportion 
of the children and youth of these United 
States than have the cities. If the popu- 
lation of cities is to be maintained, re- 
cruits must come from rural areas. Edu- 
cational opportunities afforded these rural 
young people and their parents—whether 
through what we think of as formal type 
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of education, or a more informal type is 
of vital concern to city and rural area 
alike. At present residents of rural areas 
in Illinois are decidedly handicapped 
with respect to ease of availability of 
adequate reading materials, one of the 
essentials of educational progress. But 
they are doing considerable reading any- 
how. Let me give you one illustration. 
Last week at a meeting of approximately 
225 rural women a check was made on 
books read during the past year. Fifty- 
five of those present reported reading a 
total of 562 books, an average of 2.5 
books per person for the whole group or 
10.2 books per person for the fifty-five re- 
porting. Twenty-nine of these, or approxi- 
mately one seventh of the group had read 
6 or more books within the past year. 
Almost all of these women are busy rural 
mothers to whom books are not so readily 
available. 

Coming from such homes as these do 
you suppose sons and daughters will be 
content with present inadequate rural 
library facilities in Illinois? I think not. 
That’s one of the reasons why I’m sure 
the time is ripe for more definite plan- 
ning and increased activity toward more 
adequate rural library service in this 
state. 

If we, in Illinois, succeed in meeting 
our present opportunity of cooperating to 
provide a coordinated library service, 
especially for rural Illinois, I believe we 
may more hopefully look forward to bet- 
ter equipped citizens in both urban and 
rural areas in this state. 


The Library and Human Needs 
By REV. ORVIS F. JORDAN, Pastor of Park Ridge Community Church 


Among the formative factors that have 
made our greatest Americans have been 
books. Benjamin Franklin, the brainiest 
of them all was once a poor printer’s 
devil in a city with no library. He 
learned in part from the books he set up 
in type and in part from the books he 
borrowed. It was he who set up the first 
library in America that could really in 
any sense be called a public library. 
Abraham Lincoln poring over his few 
books in a settler’s cabin by a fire-place 
is a symbol in our minds of the way 
great Americans have come on. 

If we grant that men and women in the 
past have been shaped by the books they 
read, what about those of today? I have 
often wished that some novelist might 
set to work on a library community, 
some such person as has recently turned 
out a book on the mail order house, 
“The Chute.” This novelist would fol- 
low the library books to the homes of 
the people and find out what happens in 
human experience. 


I have done a bit at this myself. I 
know of a little girl that goes nearly 
every day to the library for a new book 
for her grandfather who is slowly dying 
of an incurable disease, but is still able 
to read. Here is a mind that must be 
lifted from the pain and the sordid 
reality of a sick bed to travel out in the 
great world of make-believe. 

I can follow another book home to the 
den of the tired business man. He would 
likely have broken down a long time 
ago, but his mind finds rest at a new 
occupation. The book is only a detective 
story, says some high-brow critic. It 
may be so, but there are some very good 
precedents these days for reading de- 
tective stories. 

These are examples of recreational 
reading which make up a great deal of 
the reading of our library patrons. Once 
it would damn a thing to call it recrea- 
tional. I fancy that even yet library 
boards feel that fiction circulation is a 
kind of sop thrown to an _ ignorant 
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populace and that the only circulation 
that really matters is that of the learned 
books. As Dr. Cabot says, “play is one 
of the four great interests of human be- 
ings.” We need have only satisfaction in 
the service that our books of recreation 
render. 

One is always intrigued by the people 
who take out books to learn to make 
something or do something. Dyke’s auto 
manual has a steady circulation in our 
town beyond that of any book of fiction. 
Here are the women that learn to knit 
from a book and the young householders 
that learn from a library book to lay 
attic floors and finish them. A fine radio 
technician in our town is just a high 
school boy who has some speech defects 
and compensates by learning from a book 
how to make many interesting bits of 
electric apparatus. 

There are those who hunger for travel 
and seek eagerly for every bit of infor- 
mation about distant lands. The Na- 
tional Geographic Magazine is the only 
periodical that has a considerable second- 
hand value. The books of travel, whether 
in fiction form or non-fiction serve, the 
function of making us world citizens in- 
stead of provincials. 

If we would follow books home, we 
would enter some humble place where 
even middle aged people make up for a 
defective early education. The best read 
man I have met in ten years never 
finished a high school education. He 
could mingle among college educated peo- 
ple and often make these ashamed. Too 
many college educated cease reading on 
commencement day. This man past mid- 
dle life has never ceased to read. No 
institution will ever give him a degree. 
But he has the greatness of soul that 
comes from forms of knowledge that have 
eternal value. 

These are but a few of the human 
services that are now rendered by 
libraries. The human needs that people 
are conscious of are now met with a 
service that would give all library work- 
ers a deep sense of satisfaction. 

But we often wish that our public 
might be made more aware of needs 
that they are only dimly conscious of or 
that they do not discern at all. We are 
in the midst of a world revolution that 
nobody seems to understand. All too 
few are even interested in it. One has 
only to say Russia, Italy, Germany, 
Spain, Mexico, or China to suggest vast 
social and intellectual changes that are 
revolutionary. Unaccompanied with 
blood-shed, vast changes go on in demo- 
cratic countries so that the Great Britain 
of twenty-five years ago is by no means 
the Great Britain of today. 

These changes may be due to the fact 
that we are trying to get adjusted to the 
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use of remarkable inventions such as the 
flying machine, the radio and the auto- 
mobile. But more likely we are trying 
to make room on the earth for more 
human beings than ever lived upon it. 
These human beings might all live here 
comfortably if we only knew how to or- 
ganize our economics. 


With the vast changes that have come 
in politics and economics have come vast 
disturbances to the human mind. We 
have more people confined in institutions 
in the United States for mental treatment 
than for any form of physical disability. 
Many of these are the victims of their 
vices. But many others are just people 
who could not adjust fast enough in a 
rapidly changing world. They are like 
the chameleon who died trying to walk 
over a Scotch plaid. He could not change 
fast enough. 


The mental hygiene movement points 
to a deep need of these times. The peo- 
ple that are afflicted with fears and tor- 
mented by tensions need books more 
than they need drugs. Those who are 
always in social conflict inside the home 
and outside of it need to be lifted out of 
their egotism and given a concern for the 
problems of others. Every parish min- 
ister knows that the remedy for morbid 
self-pity is an afternoon of calling in 
homes where the big troubles of others 
make his own trouble seem puny. Every 
physician, every social worker, has had 
the same experience. 


We need publicity committees on our 
libraries that will know how to evan- 
gelize in behalf of books. There are 
books that need to be as widely known 
as Ivory Soap. They never will be if like 
old-fashioned store-keepers we _ stand 
around and wait for people to ask for 
them. 


A great race is on in America between 
education and ruin. Our’ educational 
task that presses hardest is adult educa- 
tion. It is a thankless task to educate 
the children and then have their minds 
ruined by the adults. Social salvation 
depends upon a great movement of adult 
education. If even ten per cent of our 
voting population could approach each 
political campaign with minds that are 
beyond the reach of party cry and class 
prejudice, America might be saved, for 
this ten per cent might hope to extend 
its light to the others. Adult education 
rightly guided might be our greatest 
civic movement. The library will have 
to be in the midst of this movement. We 
shall need books in small hamlets and in 
outlying neighborhoods as well as in the 
large cities. And with these books we 
shall need a kind of library administra- 
tion that shall lure the citizenry to taste 
of our wares. 
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The good cause of world peace depends 
in no small measure upon our libraries. 
I shall never forget that once our troops 
had crossed the borders of Mexico. No 
one knows how far that adventure might 
have carried us had not a humble Amer- 
ican missionary written a book down in 
Mexico which told the world the truth. 
We were going to risk the lives of 
thousands of our American boys to make 
the oil wells of a few people safe for 
them. Imperialism was turned back 
from the borders of Mexico by a book. 

When the propaganda mill starts its 
evil task with innuendo and lies, the 
remedy is the truth. The most unhappy 
memory of my public life is that of a lec- 
ture I delivered in 1917. It retailed the 
horror stories of the propaganda mill. 


The Round Table was a feature of this 
Sectional meeting which caused most ac- 
tive cooperation and lively discussion 
from the audience. Several weeks before 
the conference, Mrs. Tiomlinson wrote 
to the Board of Trustees of each public 
library in the State and asked them to 
send to her any questions they would 
like to have discussed by the group at 
this meeting. 

The results were most profitable and 
here are samples of the types of ques- 
tions sent in, which, under the splendid 
leadership of Dr. Louis R. Wilson of the 
Graduate Library School of the University 
of Chicago, were read and discussed: 

What steps are necessary to secure a 
new library building? 

What can be done by way of coordinat- 
ing library interest in county areas with- 
out library service? 

What are the reasons why Illinois has 
only one county library? 

How do you proceed in securing a chil- 
dren’s librarian? 

Should there be branch libraries in a 
town of 40,000? 

Should trustees provide means for li- 
brarians to attend “in-service training” 
classes? 

“What is the value of a survey of a 
local library by an outsider and how can 
it be done? 


Everyone seems so very interested in 
“Pensions” and “retirement plans” that 
Dr. Wilson asked Mr. Dooley of A.L.A. 
to tell briefly the now availabie for par- 
ticipation retirement plan sponsored by 
A.L.A. He explained: 

“The A.L.A. retirement plan offers a 
larger retirement annuity for the 
amount invested than any other plan 
underwritten by a large life insurance 
company. The plan is not a standard 
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My protection against a repetition of this 
shame will be to read widely of the peo- 
ples I cannot go and see. If the propa- 
ganda mill bids me hate Mexicans, I will 
learn the truth about them. If it bids 
me hate Japanese I will come to know 
better. 

If our first loyalty is just to books, we 
shall not get much enthusiasm in serving 
upon the boards of public libraries. A 
book as a book may or may not have 
value. But when we see our task in 
terms of human service, when we see our 
libraries as one regiment of the army 
that must rout the evil forces of class 
hate, exaggerated nationalism and world 
conflict, I am sure we can be glad that 
we have something to give to so wonder- 
ful a cause. 


Should libraries include rental li- 
braries? 

Should there be pensions and 
ment provisions in Illinois? 

Does the A.L.A. pension plan apply in 
Illinois? 

What is the state of pensions for li- 
brarians in Illinois? 

What is the customary tax rate for 
Illinois libraries? 

Question of hours—number per week 
per employee—number hours open to 
public? 

Financial set-up—Should there be a 
definite budget? Who audits books and 
how often? How are taxes allocated to 
the library fund? 

How may the library Trustees of Illi- 
nois organize themselves in such manner 
as to influence a policy of legislative 
appropriations in aid of public libraries 
for books and periodicals? 

How can relations between library 
boards and other taxing bodies be clari- 
fied? 

Should the librarian be present at 
Board meetings? 

Is it advisable, or good practice, to 
permit the librarian to assume or demand 
the supervision of all the business of the 
Board outside her job as librarian? 

Is it advisable to employ married 
women? 


retire- 


package bought over the counter but it 
was written by librarians for librarians. 
Specifications were drawn by the A.L.A. 
Committee on Annuities and Pensions 
and insurance companies were asked to 
incorporate the requirements into a 
contract. The contract was written in 
1932 when group annuity rates were 
extremely low. Both group and indi- 
vidual rates have gone up two or three 
times since then but the low rates 
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available then are available now to all 
those who join the plan before April 
1, 1938. After that date the rates to 
all new members will be increased. 

If you join the plan before next April 
1 and if several years later your library 
should decide to enter the plan on a 
contributory basis, the payments made 
by the library at that future date as 
well aS any increased payments you 
may make yourself will all be at the 
present low rates. 

You invest only 5% of your income 
although you are permitted to invest 
more than that amount if you wish 
to increase your annuity. You pay in 
monthly installments and you are per- 


As the discussions were completed the 
Chairman asked for a report of the 
Nominating Committee and the following 
slate was presented: 

President—Mrs. George H. Tomlinson, 
Evanston. 

Vice-President—Charles J. Wood, Ba- 
tavia. 

Secretary—Mrs. E. S. Hunt, DeKalb. 
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mitted to make lump sum payments 
from time to time. 


All contributions made in your be- 
half by your employer go to increase 
your annuity, even though you with- 
draw from library service or transfer 
to another library. 

Upon retirement you receive an an- 
nuity guaranteed for life.” 

The plan itself has a great many pro- 
visions of interest to the profession and 
cannot be summarized in a few short 
paragraphs. For further information 
write R. E. Dooley, American Library 
Association, 520 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago. 


Directors: 
Mrs. Frank Shriver, Virden. 
L. F. Gumbart, Macomb. 
Mrs. E. G. Taylor, Kewanee. 
George Bunn, Springfield. 


A motion was made that the report of 


the Nominating Committee as presented 
be accepted. The motion carried. 


LOAN AND REFERENCE 


Chairman: 


CHARLOTTE RYAN, Librarian, Jacksonville Public Library 


The Reference Department and Adult Education 
By FRANCES W. BAILEY, Reference Librarian, Aurora 


Since 1924 the term, “Adult education” 
has been running through all library 
literature but the last two or three years 
have seen not only a multiplication of 
activities and institutions concerned with 
adult education but a tendency to co- 
ordinate these activities. This tendency 
formed the keynote of the Library Insti- 
tute on Adult Education held at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago during the first two 
weeks of August. Nineteen speakers, only 
four of whom were librarians gave an 
over view of the field, clarifying objec- 
tives, evaluating accomplishments, and 
suggesting what they hoped or expected 
from the library. The discussions follow- 
ing each lecture enabled us to see the 
problems in the light of varying locali- 
ties and the informal association at 
breakfast, luncheon and dinner —for 
some thirty five of us had the privilege 
of living at Judson Court—gave us such 
a good chance to “talk shop” that the 
waiters almost found it necessary to 
drive us out. May I recommend the ad- 
vantages of such an institute. Few of us 
can take the time for the six or eight 


weeks of a regular summer school ses- 
sion but if we are to consider ourselves 
educators, as our association with the 
adult education movement implies, we 
certainly need contact with the wider 
aspects of education as well as acquaint- 
ance with what other members of our 
profession are doing. The proceedings of 
the Institute are to appear soon in book 
form as did those of the Institute last 
year. You will all be able to share some 
of the inspiration which we received. 

In discussing the topic, “The refer- 
ence department and adult education”, I 
shall endeavor to summarize some of the 
conclusions of the Institute and to sug- 
gest the special implications for the ref- 
erence department. The number of arti- 
cles and books relating to adult educa- 
tion, appearing during the past year, is 
rather overwhelming. When one adds to 
those actually indexed under the subject 
the items appearing in the newspapers 
and the advertisements urging us to use 
this or that opportunity one can not dis- 
miss this movement as a mere passing 
fad. Three books should be in every 
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library: “Adult education” by Lyman 
Bryson, “Adult education in action” by 
Mary Ely, and “The library in the T VA 
adult education program” by John 
Chancellor of the A. L. A. adult educa- 
tion board. 


My comments will be grouped around 
six questions: 

-1) Do adults show a desire for educa- 
tion? 

2) What are the motives and needs be- 
hind that desire? 

3) What is the evidence of psychology 
and experience as to the ability of 
adults to learn? 

4) What agencies are endeavoring to 
supply educational opportunities to 
adults? 

5) What do these agencies expect of the 
public library? 

6) What are the implications for the 
reference department? 


The question as to whether adults want 
to learn was answered on all sides by a 
vigorous affirmative. Some four million 
attended classes provided by the W.P.A. 
The extension classes of the federal agri- 
cultural department have grown to such 
proportions that in addition to the 7,500 
trained county agents and home eco- 
nomics advisers, several thousand lay 
readers have been needed to satisfy the 
demands of the rural communities. The 
long list of correspondence schools which 
find adult education financially remuner- 
ative, the recent tendency of all kinds of 
clubs to include book reviews in their 
programs are evidences that adults do 
not consider their education complete at 
twenty-five. The evening school con- 
ducted jointly by the two school dis- 
tricts in Aurora has such a large enroll- 
ment this year that the physical problem 
of handling the classes in the Junior 
High School building selected for the 
purpose has become acute. 


Analysis of the needs felt by these 
adult seekers after learning results in a 
grouping in five classes: 

1) Those who need elementary instruc- 
tion in reading—including both those 
who need to learn the English lan- 
guage and the illiterate among both 
foreign and native born. 

2) Those desiring vocational training 
either to improve themselves in the 
jobs they hold or to adjust them- 
selves to the rapid technological 
changes now occurring. 

3) Those who are asking enlightenment 
as to the meaning of the present be- 
wildering social and economic con- 
ditions. 

4) Those who are searching for light in 
personal relationships — husband and 
wife, parent and child. 
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5) Those who are seeking spiritual up- 
lift, general self improvement and 
wise use of leisure time. 


With the exception of the first group 
all of these have been encountered by li- 
brarians. 


When we come to the question of the 
ability of adults to learn we find the 
answer most encouraging. Professor Bry- 
son states that the plasticity of youth as 
compared with adults has been unduly 
emphasized. Learning occurs when the 
need arises and many of the needs of the 
adult can not be anticipated in the school 
years. Professor Freeman of Chicago 
corroborates the conclusions of Professor 
Thorndike that, while physical vigor 
slows up, adults may acquire knowledge 
as long as the desire remains. Irving 
Lorge who has been assisting Professor 
Thorndike in his experiments gives some 
of the most recent results in the October 
Journal of the American Association of 
University Women proving that it is 
never too late to learn but also indicating 
that the attitudes of adults do tend to 
become fixed. Both librarians and their 
patrons should be encouraged by the dis- 
proving of the pessimistic views of Pro- 
fessor James and other earlier psycholo- 
gists as to adult capacity to learn. As 
the acquisition of new knowledge and 
skill becomes more prevalent may we look 
for a weakening of certain prejudices— 
for example the opposition to the employ- 
ment of men and women past forty? 


The organizations concerned with adult 
education are legion. Some of them, such 
as the Women’s Clubs and Reading 
Circles have a long record of achievement. 
Parent Teacher Associations have made 
rapid progress in forming classes among 
adults. Our public school system, too 
long concerned merely with those under 
twenty-one, is now coming to a realiza- 
tion of its community responsibility to- 
ward the older group. The National Edu- 
cation Association this year for the first 
time gave a place on its program to adult 
education. The federal government has 
been offering education to adults through 
its agricultural extension for some years, 
starting with strictly agricultural sub- 
jects, branching out into home problems 
and recently providing leaders and ma- 
terial for rural groups eager to discuss 
the broader economic significance of 
farm problems. 

Two new federal activities coming out 
of the depression emergency have come 
into the adult education field, the WPA 
and the Youth Commission. Both of 
these call for library attention. One of 
the most challenging facts before us is 
this—that a movement started to give 
opportunity to unemployed teachers and 
liable to the waste and inefficiency in- 
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herent in rapid expansion should have 
been so successful in developing new 
techniques—less rigid than those of the 
more formal public schools—and showing 
the value of community forums and rec- 
reation centers. How can our local com- 
munities conserve these positive achieve- 
ments if and when federal support is re- 
moved? The American Youth Commis- 
sion might seem to be outside of the adult 
field. These young adults who have just 
been released from the direction of 
school authorities may be tempted to 
abandon all connection with intellectual 
activity or may, under proper guidance 
find the value and joy of self-directed 
reading in the public library. The five- 
year survey started in 1935 is bringing to 
light many facts as to needs and attitudes 
important for librarians to know. 


What then should be the relationship 
of the library to these other adult edu- 
cation activities? Three somewhat diverse 
views of the function of the library are 
mentioned: that of handmaiden, co-or- 
dinator or leader. The first has been the 
essence of library service from the be- 
ginning. We gather reading materials, 
store them, arrange them and make them 
physically available to those who desire 
them. All organizations turn to us for 
this service. They are now expecting 
more. They tell us that as a community 
agency supported by public funds we 
should be in a position to co-ordinate 
these varied activities. This co-ordinat- 
ing function we should share with the 
public schools. “Are librarians of public 
libraries educators?” asks Leo Jones in 
the August Library Journal. “Do libra- 
rians have an educational responsibility 
beyond that of making books and in- 
formation available?” asks Mr. Berelson 
in the September number of the Wilson 
Bulletin. The answers given by both of 
these writers like that of the library in- 
stitute is an emphatic “yes.” The third 
view tending toward the new emphasis 
upon the educational function would call 
the librarian to assume actual leadership 
in the adult education movement. 


This is illustrated in the Tennessee 
Valley experiment discussed by Mr. 
Chancellor. In these communities built 
from the ground up in a few months the 
library has become the natural com- 
munity center both for recreation and 
education. In older communities with 
long established institutions the library’s 
function tends to the co-operative type. 
All speakers and writers agree in point- 
ing out the importance of the flexibility 
of the education offered by the library 
and the voluntary relationship of its 
patrons as giving it an advantage over 
the necessarily more formal public school 
program. 
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My sixth question presents the topic 
assigned, “The reference department and 
adult education”. Since the theme of our 
convention is co-ordination we have no 
intention of viewing this department as 
separated from other departments in serv- 
ing adults but differing in function from 
such activities as cataloging, registration, 
charging and receiving books in the op- 
portunity for learning the patron’s needs. 
The cultivation of this personal relation- 
ship has been the policy of the inspired 
librarian, whether trained in school or 
by experience, where ever libraries have 
existed. Its success depends very largely 
upon the personality of the individual 
librarian and may frequently be more 
evident in the smaller than in the very 
large library. In fact, the newer schemes 
adopted by larger libraries indicate a 
desire to restore those personal elements 
which bigness has tended to weaken. 
Much attention has been given to the 
device known as the “Readers’ adviser” 
altho the term itself does not seem 
satisfactory. New York, Cleveland, Chi- 
cago and some fifty lesser systems have 
set aside a room or corner where the 
patron may have opportunity to explain 
his needs to a specially trained librarian 
who has at her command bibliographies, 
simple books on various subjects and 
other tools useful in guidance. The 
ability to listen sympathetically and to 
interpret somewhat inarticulate requests 
is very important. Records of readers’ 
interests made by these advisers are prov- 
ing valuable for other libraries which 
can not supply such specialized service. 
Some libraries such as Detroit have found 
their own needs better served by giving 
greater emphasis to subject departmental- 
ization and the delegation of reader’s 
adviser duties to individuals within the 
departments. The patrons seeking for 
reading in technical lines finds an at- 
tendant who knows the field ready to as- 
sist him. Such libraries, I believe, place 
both the reference and circulating books 
relating to one field in the same depart- 
ment. The adviser gives both reference 
service in the accepted sense and aid in 
selecting material for the circulating col- 
lection. The reference department it- 
self may therefore be limited to more of 
the fact-finding and information giving 
type. 


While adult education may seem to be 
receiving more attention in these larger 
cities the smaller communities are meet- 
ing the new demands by methods suited 
to their own capacities. In New York 
state a survey of these methods has been 
made under the direction of Ernestine 
Rose of the Harlem branch of the New 
York Public Library. These activities 
were reported in a series of five articles 
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in the Wilson Bulletin running from 
September, 1936 to May, 1937. One of the 
great benefits of the survey was the op- 
portunity given of assuring the librarians 
of small libraries that they were carry- 
ing on valuable adult education even 
though they had no specialist devoted to 
it. A second advantage of a state wide 
program is that of regional co-operation. 
Book review clubs and forums on current 
topics shared their talent. 

In Illinois thus far I know of no com- 
plete report on adult education in li- 
braries throughout the State. But con- 
sulation of the past files of “Illinois Li- 
braries” shows that the matter has been 
ably discussed at several conventions. 
The existence of one very large city in 
our State makes all the rest of our cities 
seem small in comparison. In connection 
with this fact I might refer to my con- 
versation with the head of the Mississippi 
State Library Commission. “Your li- 
brary a small library”, she said. “Just 
remember that the largest city in Missis- 
sippi is fifty thousand and no other comes 
near to that in population. Our Missis- 
sippi problem is distinctly a rural one”. 


We have an important rural problem in 
Illinois but we do have a large number 
of smaller cities twenty to sixty thousand 
and three in the 75 to 100 thousand class. 
In cities of these groups we have a fine 
opportunity for service. We are small 
enough to preserve the personal touch 
and although we all have too few staff 
members we can have the rudiments of 
specialization by developing the special 
abilities of individual members. The de- 
velopment of regional plans will make it 
possible for us to share our resources 
with our still smaller neighbors. Peoria 
and Rockford, I believe, have staff mem- 
bers designated as Readers’ Advisers. 
Both of these libraries have subject de- 
partmentalization. Moline aims to have 
each staff member give aid in the field for 
which she is best fitted. Oak Park is 
trying a new scheme whose details I do 
not know at present. So many projects 
are being initiated that no adequate re- 
port can be given at this time but we 
can deduct some general principles. 


One insistent plea runs through all 
recent library literature—that librarians 
must catch a vision of the educational 
possibilities of their profession. Our very 
claim to a professional status rests upon 
this expanded view. The reference libra- 
rian has this phase constantly before her 
in her personal contacts with patrons but 
she can not carry on successfully unless 
the cataloger and the circulation assis- 
tant also appreciate the new trends in 
adult education. So the reference de- 
partment is demanding more and more of 
the already burdened catalog department. 
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In some libraries this has resulted in the 
beginnings of annotation in the public 
catalog—some indication to the user as to 
whether a particular book is elementary 
or technical. I have had no opportunity to 
see such a catalog but I am sure that we 
shall soon hear more of these experi- 
ments. In the libraries from which most 
of us come the cataloger has her turn in 
meeting the public so she knows the be- 
wilderment of the patron who faces a row 
of cards listing books on “Engineering”. 
While we are waiting for usable schemes 
of getting more hints as to the character 
of books into the catalog we must rely 
more and more upon annotated reading 
lists. It is now possible to obtain copies 
of lists published by other libraries from 
the Vertical File Service of the H. W. 
Wilson Company. While these lists must 
be adapted to the individual library they 
will suggest new captions and groupings. 
Many may be checked to show holdings 
and filed by subject. An extensive file 
of simpler lists is a tool needed by both 
reference and circulation workers. The 
clerical problem of the duplication of lists 
for distribution is an acute one. Some 
libraries are finding a solution in WPA 
help or in co-operation with public 
schools. 

This ties up with the administrative 
problem of the separation of clerical and 
professional duties in the libraries. The 
necessity of facing this problem is 
brought squarely before us in two ar- 
ticles in the October issue of the A.L.A. 
Bulletin, “Speaking for the dissatisfied 
young assistant”, by Louis M. Nourse and 
“Difficulties in placement”, by Hazel Tim- 
merman of the A.L.A. personnel division. 


The emphasis upon personal service 
which is inherent in a successful program 
for meeting adult needs is likely to pro- 
duce new divisions of labor among staff 
members. The line between reference 
and circulation departments tends to be 
weakened or obliterated. The special 
knowledge of individual assistants about 
gardening, music, photography, social 
problems or religion may be recognized 
in the compilation of lists or in advisory 
service. 


While none of us can be specialists in 
all of these lines we are finding that we 
must all have some knowledge of current 
educational theory. Some of us have 
looked askance at the word counting and 
statistical tabulating, so prevalent in 
teachers’ colleges and now in graduate 
library schools. My brief experience at 
Chicago this summer gave me a new 
respect for the value of such studies when 
the knowledge thus found forms the 
foundation for better service. The read- 
ing difficulties of children persist in the 
adult. If we know something of the bad 
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habits which interfere with the interpre- 
tation of the printed page we may not 
only have a greater sympathy with the 
struggling individual but may cooperate 
with experiments which are being under- 
taken in remedial reading classes for 
adults. 

Another element in the equipment of 
the ideal reference librarian is a knowl- 
edge of the community. A general un- 
derstanding of the technique of the social 
survey would help us to cooperate with 
any group which is gathering or publish- 
ing community information. I am sure 
that all of you who have faced the ques- 
tions asked by the workers on the W.P.A. 
guide books have discovered the inade- 
quacies of descriptive material on local 
affairs. (By the way have any Illinois 
communities been able to furnish any 
“folk-lore” for these persistent ques- 
tioners?) I hope that the publication of 
these guides will either supply the want 
or stimulate the production of better local 
histories. The study of “Our town’s busi- 
ness” by members of the National Federa- 
tion of Business and Professional Wom- 
en should prove useful not only to the 
club members but to the library. A file 
or index of the educational opportunities 
for adults in the community should be in 
every library. The collection of this 
material may lead to the formation of a 
community council on adult education. 
The Denver Adult Education Council is 
a splendid example of what may be ac- 
complished in this line. Community 
forums offer an especially fine chance to 
tie up the reference services of the li- 
brary with the new interest in public af- 
fairs. Here is an opportunity for mutual 
publicity—the library having exhibits of 
books along with posters advertising the 
forums and the forum speakers suggest- 
ing that the listeners read the books 
found at the library. 


This is only one of the various kinds 
of publicity which must be utilized if the 
library is to be successful as an adult 
educational activity. How many times 
have patrons who have found information 
or books answering an urgent need ex- 
claimed “I never knew I could find this 
at the library. Why don’t you let us 
know?” Let us search out all the latent 
artistic talent or advertising ability 
among our staff members and put them to 
work. 

Successful publicity will probably reach 
beyond the immediate community. The 
possibilities of regional reference service 
have scarcely been touched. The policy 
of gathering the teachers in the W.P.A. 
adult education projects together by 
counties or districts for institutes on 
adult education methods have brought us 
a call to eke out the necessarily meager 
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supplies of our nearby communities. Mr. 
Joeckel in his recent book “The govern- 
ment of the public library” reaches the 
conclusion that an annual expenditure of 
$25,000 is the minimum with which ade- 
quate reference and book selection serv- 
ices can be carried on. How can we 
pool our resources to the best advantage? 
We have discussed the need for larger 
units and regional service for several 
years. The newer demand for adult edu- 
cation which can not be bounded by city 
limits may force us to find a way. 

The great need for readable books in 
many lines — “step-down-transformers” 
Professor McLean termed them — was 
brought to our attention by the A.L.A. 
questionnaire on the subject this summer. 
There is a great deal to be done in an- 
alyzing our needs and suggesting subjects 
for books but while we are waiting for 
the publication of these books let us 
make the widest use of the valuable 
pamphlet material which has been ap- 
pearing in the last few years. One must 
be constantly on the alert for clues to 
such material. The Vertical Service of 
the H. W. Wilson Company, the Weekly 
list of selected government publications 
and the recent bibliography of Public 
Affairs Pamphlets published by the Office 
of Education are valuable sources of in- 
formation. Through these, libraries can 
learn of the latest issues in the Headline 
Books, the American Primers, Foreign 
policy publications and others. The use 
of pamphlets does present many problems. 
Those just mentioned endeavor to pre- 
serve an impartial view point. Many 
others are very patently propaganda. How 
much of this material a library should 
offer the public in its desire to allow all 
sides to be heard; how far the librarian 
may go in indicating the propaganda 
nature of pamphlets she considers worth 
having in the library; how much time 
can be spent in cataloging them; how 
best display them—these are problems we 
must meet. 


Two powerful agencies which make 
their contribution to adult education are 
the radio and the moving picture. The 
reference department has a definite re- 
sponsibility in furnishing the public with 
guidance in the selection of the best. Sug- 
gestions as to schemes for doing this are 
appearing, but I shall leave that discus- 
sion to the speaker who is forecasting 
the future of the library tomorrow morn- 
ing. 

I shall close with the last paragraph of 
the article by W. H. Kilpatrick which is 
given in Miss Ely’s book: “Those in 
charge of adult education must recognize 
the broader task and the wider possibili- 
ties of education when it is conceived as 
co-extensive with active growing life at 
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any and all ages. A changing civiliza- 
tion gives the continuing need and oppor- 
tunity for universal continuing education. 
The outlook and opportunity are greater 
than most of us have dared to entertain 
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even in imagination. But our times are 
new and new conceptions are needed, else 
we fail of our possibilities and even of 
our necessities. The task is great. The 
effort must be commensurate.” 


Across the Desk in a Two-Man Library 


By BERNICE WIEDEMANN, Former Librarian, Mitchell-Carnegie Library, 
Harrisburg, Now Field Visitor, Illinois State Library 


When Miss Ryan wrote asking me to 
give a paper on her program, she men- 
tioned thirty minutes as a suitable length 
of time for its duration. If I run on for 
thirty minutes, it is problematical which 
of us will feel worse; you who have 
chosen to attend the Loan and Reference 
Section, or I, knowing how critical an 
audience of librarians can be. 

If there are any of you who are un- 
certain where Harrisburg is on the map 
of Illinois you will know by the time I 
have finished. The foothills of the Ozarks 
spread across the southern part of Illinois, 
and there people from the hills of Ken- 
tucky have migrated. Therefore we have 
acquired a mountain dialect which ag- 
gravates the flat, nasal quality of mid- 
western speech; but we are too far north 
to be blessed with the soft drawl of the 
south, like Miss Gilbert’s. 

But for all the speech defects, in spite 
of the President’s frequent and admirable 
examples of good diction, southern Illi- 
nois is interesting, although unfortunate- 
ly little known by the rest of the State. 
Miss Lansden and I have sometimes been 
accused of being boosters. I am sure we 
accepted the accusation, but we never 
exaggerated; southern Illinois is beauti- 
ful. Its hills are a misty blue like the 
Blue Ridge; it has tall bluffs, palisades, 
unusual and pictorial rock formations; 
and also the fruit orchards, beautiful in 
the spring and fall. If you like north- 
western Illinois you would like southern 
Illinois. 

And there are libraries down there. 
Perhaps you have heard that there is one 
in that little town on the point of land 
buffeted by both La Belle Riviere and the 
Father of Waters, in Cairo. (Southern 
Illinois would say “Karo”, never Cairo; 
Also Vi-enna, not Vienna!) But the Cairo 
Public Library is a big one; most of them 
are small. 

What is a small library? In library 
school because I was the chief representa- 
tive of small libraries the other students 
would talk to me about them. A girl 
from Erie, Pa. talked about Erie’s “small” 
library; Erie’s population then was over 
100,000! Erie’s library is small compared 
to that of New York or Chicago, but Dan- 


ville has a population of about 36,000 and 
Miss Siwell’s is a big library. Another 
student, considering a new position, asked 
me about libraries in towns of 3,000 or 
less. “Small” applied to libraries is rela- 
tive; Erie, East Cleveland, Danville, 
Lockport, Harrisburg, Fairfield, Johnston 
City, Cairo are all small libraries; each 
is small compared with some other. There- 
fore I have decided, as my subject in- 
dicates, to consider those libraries with 
a staff of one librarian and one full or 
part-time assistant. Cairo has a staff of 
four, I believe, and therefore rates as a 
big library in this paper. 

I have had several years experience in 
a two-man library but I am thankful all 
my fingers and toes are not required to 
count them! In such a small institution, 
be the book-stock great or small, the book- 
fund ample or very inadequate, it will re- 
tain the atmosphere of a small library. 

Lockport serves a population about the 
size of Harrisburg, but it spends for books 
a sum almost equal to Harrisburg’s total 
income. Small libraries vary as do large 
ones. Such an institution is usually in 
a small town and the staff and the bor- 
rowers become a very close unit. City 
branches may be small, yet they are very 
different from the library in the small 
town. 

When two people compose the staff of 
a library, both must necessarily spend 
many hours on desk duty. The librarian 
knows the people and the books. By 
“knowing the people” I do not mean that 
their faces grow familiar; I mean that 
she knows something about their families, 
their friends, their joys, and their sor- 
rows. When a young woman who was a 
teacher before her marriage comes in 
asking “Have you anything on the N.R. 
A.?” and it boils down to the results of 
N.R.A. for a correspondence course in 
Economics she is taking to reinstate her 
teacher’s certificate, the librarian may re- 
call hearing that this girl is planning to 
return to teaching. The librarian ‘lere- 
fore is more interested in producing the 
necessary information compressed into a 
single article which she herself has read 
in a recent magazine. 

Desk work permits us to find out 
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whether the electrical appliance sales- 
man to whom we so enthusiastically rec- 
ommended On Borrowed Time and Of 
Human Bondage shared our enthusiasms. 
It is a great disappointment to think 
we’ve put the right book into the hands of 
the right person and have him return it 
with, “I didn’t finish it! didn’t like it.” 
And there are few things which can put 
wings on tired feet like a sincere, “That 
was a fine book. Have you another?” A 
brain dull from answering, “No, it isn’t 
in,” to the requests for Tom Sawyer, 
Little Women, and The Light of the 
Western Stars will revive and think 
quickly when a _ borrower brings in 
Fabulous New Orleans and wants another 
suggestion. “How would biography do? 
Have you read Mari Sandoz’ life of her 
earthy old father, ‘Old Jules’? I think you 
would like it.” And takes it. The search 
for Captain MacDonough, naval captain 
in the War of 1812, seems a little less 
prosaic after stamping Old Jules. 

Reference questions come to the loan 
desk in small libraries. 

“Have you any books on birds?” 

“Is there a book which tells how much 
Harrisburg’s water system pumps in a 
day?” 

“Our teacher told us to get a book on 
Pueblo Indians.” 

“Do you have a Christmas play our 
eight-grade section could give?” 

“I want to wire my house and thought 
you might have a book on it.” 

“Have you anything on re-winding 
motors? We have put one together four 
times.” 

“What is wrong with it?” 

“It won’t run!” 

A teacher sends after some pictures of 
ships for a bulletin board display. And 
children, adults, and strangers want 
material on local history. ‘Local his- 
tory” means old Shawneetown, and Cave- 
in-Rock, the lair of river pirates, and Gol- 
conda. Anything about southeastern IIli- 
nois is “local history” in the Harrisburg 
library. I suppose anything south of 
Springfield is “local history” for the Cairo 
Public Library. 

In the midst of a Monday afternoon 
school rush a club woman stops to see if 
we have something on the life of Shakes- 
peare; another, to see if we can borrow 
from Springfield some pictures of the 
Madonna for her coming program. 


Two men, one working for a coal mine, 
the other for the New York Central Rail- 
road, came in at different times wanting 
something on are welding. “Arc weld- 
ing?” I didn’t know what they were talk- 
ing about, but I knew both men and their 
families. They helped me find out what 
books we could buy, and one helped pay 
for the set we bought. And I went out 
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to the mine to watch him do some weld- 
ing. After that I had a clearer idea of 
what the library was doing for those men. 

Constant routine makes the mind stag- 
nate. In the two-man library there is an 
infinite variety of things to be done but 
not enough of any one of them that it 
ever becomes comparable to the belt sys- 
tem. Before the depression and N.Y.A. 
help, I did the book mending on Friday 
mornings. I hated the dirty, sticky, 
manual job, but it had to be done and 
there was not a great deal of it. In the 
busy small library there are few dull 
moments. There are the usual tasks: 
book reviews to read, remainder catalogs 
to study, ordering, cataloging, and filing 
to be done. The change to the desk is 
vital and stimulating in its contrast be- 
tween the books intended for the people, 
and the people themselves. 

“Have you something good tonight?” 
that adjective which has so many levels! 

“What is your mood? Shall it be a 
strawberry soda or mince pie?” 

And upon the answer depends you sug- 
gestions, whether it will be The Epic of 
America, or Lincoln Steffens, The Time of 
Man, or Good-Bye Mr. Chips. 

At the desk we can interpolate into 
other conversations mention of new books 
or books which have not yet arrived. “I 
have two books coming which will prob- 
ably be good ones: Drums Along the 
Mohawk and An American Doctor’s Odys- 
sey. I can let you know when they 
come.” 


Often the librarian in these small li- 
braries is a local girl. In that case she 
knows her people even better. She went 
to school with many of the teachers, 
knows parents or older brothers and 
sisters of the children. She will know 
who is in love with whom, and from un- 
expected sources learn what youngsters 
“Have to go to the library to look up a 
report” and never get nearer than the 
corner where a friend of the opposite sex 
just happens to be standing, or sitting 
in a parked car! She knows the eco- 
nomic situation in a great many homes, 
knows personal characteristics and traits 
which is sometimes fortunate. She knows 
the daughters and sons of the city fathers, 
who knows who is married to whom. The 
intricate relationships can cause a slight 
difference over a fine on over-due books 
to reverberate through the whole town. 


At the desk the librarian is asked to 
suggest a book to review in Home Bureau 
Unit or P.E.O., and she asks who the 
members are of that particular Home 
Bureau Unit in question, knows their 
tastes and reading habits. Then she 
makes a suggestion. This fall however, 
my usual suggestion was The Country 
Kitchen for any unit. 
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Whenever a book review is given in 
town at any organization, comments, 
favorable or otherwise, usually trickle 
back to the librarian from several people. 
It is often amusing to be so well informed 
about something we have not heard. 

When one of the grade-school teachers 
told me that the best piece of teaching he 
ever did came from working out an idea 
I had given him, it made my library ego 
inflate pleasurably. Last year at Peoria 
Miss Ferris told us that authors of chil- 
dren’s books like to get letters from the 
children who read their books. Fred 
tried it with his class and found it an 
unusual opportunity for correlation. One 
of the teachers in the Junior High School 
is planning to try it this year because it 
was so profitable with the other group. 

Few people who see Mr. Roden on the 
streets of Chicago recognize the librarian 
of the Chicago Public Library; more 
people know Mr. Browning in Peoria; but 
almost everyone knows Miss Pittman in 
Mt. Vernon. As the size of the town de- 
creases, in direct ratio the personal or 
professional acquaintance with the li- 
brarian increases. Recently I went into 
the small shop of the town cynic. He is 
more just a town character; he is a very 
talented and intelligent man and a fine 
tailor. I had never talked to him or even 
spoken to him but he knew me. After I 
presented my business he began: 

“Do you have Basil King’s Conquest of 
Fear in the library?” he asked. 

“I’m not sure, but we used to have it.” 

“You know, I want to read that book. 
I met a man one time who had a most 
serene and optimistic view of life, and he 
referred me to that book. I am a pessi- 
mist, but I would like to be an optimist.” 

“You couldn’t be an optimist Dan” I 
said. “You’re too intelligent!” He laugh- 
ed and went on lamenting, perhaps sin- 
cerely at the moment, that he lacked the 
simple optimism of that man. The words 
seemed unsuited to him, and I glibly 
quoted a sentence I had liked from the 
Dance of Life by Havelock Ellis: “When 
the gods to ruin a man first make him 
mad, they do it almost invariably by mak- 
ing him an optimist.” It made the de- 
sired impression, but he may have 
thought it original. But Dan was phil- 
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osophizing with the librarian, not a client 
who wanted a dress shortened. 


So far I have mentioned only the ad- 
vantages of the small library, but there 
are disadvantages, at least one. That in- 
fernal question, with both inflections, 
“Have you read it?” or “Have you read 
it?” bobs up with more regularity and 
added embarrassment when we know the 
people and meet them the next time they 
come to the library. And there is no way 
to delete it from their conversations. A 
man who was a very good borrower, a 
mining engineer, asked me at intervals 
if I had read this or that. Always it 
happened to be the truthful, “No, I 
haven’t!” Finally, one night, he said “Why 
don’t you read a book once in a while!” 
For several years my face grew exces- 
sively warm when that man came in 
while I was on duty! But we just can 
not break them of the habit. 

In the small library borrowers can 
casually wander into the librarian’s office 
when they chance to see her there, they 
can see and examine the new books, talk 
to the canary, admire the new leaf on the 
philodendron or the new vase on the 
bookcase. The two-man library is in- 
formal, friendly, intimate, and the people 
appreciate it. They like to talk books 
to you, tell you about their new curtains 
or the baby’s painful teething, then you 
can give her a book on beauty in the 
home, or one on baby care. They want 
suggestions on what to read just as much 
as they want the population figures for 
Los Angeles or the rate of expansion of 
nickel alloy when they happen to need 
them. One of the most gratifying ex- 
periences in my years in a small library 
was the remark of the borrowers: “I 
like to come when you are here because 
you can tell me about the books.” 


I wish I knew how many of you come 
from small libraries. There are 252 in 
the State of Illinois in towns of 15,000 or 
less. Some of them are scarcely worthy of 
the name library, but many of them are 
serving a great many people and serving 
them well with a warm friendliness. 

This friendly warmth and intimacy is 
the contribution of the small library to 
coordinated library service. 


A Reference Primer: The Story of a Ten-Year Plan in a Small Library 


By LILA STONEMETZ, Librarian, Fairfield Public Library 


Although this paper is addressed to 
small libraries, I feel that it calls for 
little if any apology, as there are many 
more small libraries operating on limited 
budgets than there are large and gen- 
erously financed ones. Also, there is not 


such a wide difference in the administra- 
tion of a small library from that of a 
branch of similar size but part of a large 
system. The main difference is in the 
fact that the branch librarian has much 
of her work done for her at the central 
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station; whereas, the librarian of an in- 
dependent library must do everything for 
herself. She is fortunate if she is 
blessed with a board which gives her 
complete freedom in the handling of book 
and periodical funds; she is deserving 
of that freedom only if she is conscien- 
tious, capable, and willing to give all 
angles of book selection and acquisition 
most careful thought and _ systematic 
planning. 

I have had an ideal board, and the 
planning and building of the best possible 
collection has been my chief occupation 
since I faced my task, fourteen years 
ago. I inherited a reference collection 
which consisted of a nondescript dic- 
tionary of ancient and uncertain vintage 
and a much battered set of the ninth 
edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
simply these and nothing more! ‘“Hope- 
less,” you say. Not at all so, I assure 
you. It offered endless possibilities and 
a perfect opportunity to see just how 
much could be accomplished with empty 
shelves and a budget. It has always been 
a limited budget, to be sure, but one that 
has produced most interesting results. 
The first year, I was informed that I 
could have the princely sum of three 
hundred dollars for books. There was 
no special advice as to how and when it 
was to be distributed; only, I must not 
exceed the amount. With all our other 
shelves in a state of paucity similar to 
that of the reference section, I paused to 
take stock and eventually came to a few 
definite conclusions, reasoning somewhat 
as follows: “We must build our collec- 
tion, including reference, systematically. 
We must put first things first, and we 
cannot afford the luxury of a single mis- 
take. We must add at least one abso- 
lutely standard work of reference each 
year, more than one when it is possible. 
Obviously, I must know what is most 
desirable, and my knowledge shall come 
from the best sources, not from trial and 
error on my part.” I have not changed 
my convictions, although I now proceed 
with a great deal more assurance and 
self-confidence than at first. However, 
putting first things first seemed to spell 
dictionary; so, our very first purchase 
was a copy of Webster’s New International 
Dictionary which I placed in the middle 
of our largest reading table where it 
could not be overlooked by the most 
casual visitor. 


Our second reference purchase, made 
some months later, was a set of the New 
International Encyclopedia, and when we 
had added a copy of the World Almanac, 
we felt that we had a simple and effective 
trinity, one which afforded us a sense of 
respectability which has not been equalled 
by any later acquisitions. Needless to 
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say, the encyclopedia was purchased on 
the installment plan, a plan which I ab- 
hor and seldom use. 

I now began a series of decisions, each 
reached after most careful consideration 
and weighing of respective values. Hav- 
ing a reliable and up to date general 
work, would it be wise to purchase one 
or more special sets before indulging in 
a juvenile encyclopedia? If the special 
set seemed more important, a choice must 
be made. What subjects seemed most 
often involved in the questions that came 
to me? History and literature were un- 
questionably needing first attention; so, 
a set of the New Larned History for Ready 
Reference made its appearance upon our 
shelves, followed shortly by the Warner 
Library of the World’s Best Literature, 
then out of print but obtainable, a quite 
unused set of the 1917 edition at less 
than half the list price, and considerably 
less thana set of the Columbia University 
course in literature would have been. 
These sets were invaluable in our work 
with high school students and are even 
now frequently consulted, although they 
have long since been supplemented by 
other material. When the pre-publication 
announcement of the fourteenth edition 
of the Britannica was received, I took it 
to the president of our local Rotary club. 
He was interested to the extent that he 
secured it as a gift from the club. It 
has been our largest and finest single 
gift. When an individual presented us 
with a not so new set of the Americana, 
the old Century Dictionary with the book 
of names, and a queer old edition of 
Brewer’s Handbook, in four volumes with 
many illustrations, we were definitely on 
our way. We felt justified in purchas- 
ing a set of the World Book, then in ten 
volumes, and looked forward to adding 
a set of Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. 


As the game progressed, reference 
works seemed to me to fall into three 
divisions: first, desirable new works; 
second, cheap editions and reprints of old 
works, unquestionably useful and authen- 
tic; third, valuable old works, sometimes 
out of print and difficult to obtain, but 
desirable. I very much desired a set of 
Hodge’s Handbook of American Indians 
North of Mexico. Upon writing to the 
superintendent of documents at Wash- 
ington, I was informed not only that the 
work was out of print, but also that the 
stock was exhausted. Disappointed but 
not discouraged, I began a scrutiny of 
lists from second-hand book dealers and 
other special sales notices. After six or 
seven years of watchful waiting, I finally 
obtained an unused set of this work, but 
at an advanced price. 


It seems to me that there could not 
possibly have been a better time for 
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building a good reference library than the 
past ten years. We were more than 
fortunate in having no budget cut during 
the depression; instead, the year that 
our circulation soared to its peak, our 
book fund had grown to the respectable 
sum of six-hundred dollars, just double 
that of our first year. It was even more 
during the two years of State aid. Editors 
and publishers apparently had us defi- 
nitely in mind as they began to produce 
new editions and cheap reprints of fine 
old works, and to launch valuable new 
ones. Watching for special discount 
offers on such material became at least a 
hobby if not an obsession with me. I 
have a friend whose husband is a col- 
lector, and who is quite patient and hu- 
morous when he brings home most in- 
credible things to add to his store of 
Indian relics and fossils. When I ad- 
vised her to build a large home with a 
special floor for the museum, she re- 
marked that she felt she had a great 
deal to be thankful for, because husband 
merely collected, while husband’s best 
friend collected collections. I longed to 
collect collections when the reprints of 
standard works became so numerous that 
it was difficult to choose which should be 
purchased first. Of these, the Cambridge 
Modern and Mediaeval Histories yet loom 
on our horizon, altho we have acquired 
the Cambridge Histories of American and 
English literature, beautiful books, only 
lacking the original bibliographies. Our 
Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Mu- 
sicians was purchased just before the re- 
print appeared; however, we do not re- 
gret having paid full price for it. We 
have Frazer’s The Golden Bough abridged, 
but sufficient for our needs; Bailey’s 
Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture, in- 
valuable in an agricultural community; 
The Nature Library; and Seton’s Game 
Animals of North America in reprint 
editions. However, our proudest bargain 
is a set of the Chronicles of America, 
complete in fifty beautifully embossed 
volumes, which we obtained for one hun- 
dred dollars because they were slightly 
damaged. The damage, less than that 
which occurs from six months use, con- 
sisted of minute water spots on the gilt 
tops and in no way affected the covers 
or the contents of the books. I only wish 
that we could obtain a similarly damaged 
set of the Pageant of America at a similar 
reduction in cost. 

The two sets which always cause com- 
ment and surprised exclamations from 
visitors to our library are the Chronicles 
and our Dictionary of America biography, 
which is our largest purchase from the 
more recent works. There were two sets 
which appeared almost simultaneously 
and under similar auspices, altho differ- 
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ent in content. Which should we buy, the 
Dictionary of American Biography or the 
Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences? Since 
our several encyclopedias seemed to in- 
clude much of material relating to the 
social sciences, we bought the dictionary 
of biography and have found it to be a 
most valuable work. Because this monu- 
mental work was issued, serially, we 
scarcely realized the expense, merely in- 
cluding the price of a single volume, now 
and then, in our regular book statement. 
I doubt whether we should ever have 
had the cash or the temerity to purchase 
a two-hundred-fifty dollar set of anything 
all at one time. I have not ceased to 
plan for the purchase of the Encyclopedia 
of the Social Sciences, and, after having 
reached the conclusion that it must wait 
at least another year, to my delight, the 
Macmillan Company, within the past six 
weeks, has obligingly offered a new and 
unabridged set of this work at thirty 
dollars; so, we do not have to postpone 
its purchase. If there is anything I en- 
joy, it is making thirty dollars do the 
work of $112.50. At such a time I am sure 
that I have the complete approval of all 
my frugal Scotch and my thrifty German 
ancestors. 

As I checked our reference shelves, in 
preparing this paper, I was truly gratified 
at the number of single works they con- 
tain. We have approximately one hun- 
dred reference titles. Sixty-five of these 
are discussed in Shores’ recent work, 
Basic Reference Books 1937. Practically 
all of the remainder are listed in Mudge, 
the Subscription Books Bulletin, the 
Booklist, or the A. L. A. Catalog. So 
many works have been purchased in the 
ordinary routine of book selection that 
building our reference collection has been 
practically a painless process. Indeed, 
our book committee, which always ap- 
proves the lists which I present, have 
frequently been unaware that the refer- 
ence shelves were being considered. 
These casually added volumes, I have al- 
ways called “fillers.” Fillers may be old 
or new, one volume or several; often, they 
are temporarily placed in the reference 
section and are later put into circula- 
tion when better material is added, or if 
circulation seems their logical place. 
Many are serials or continuations. Some 
of our most important fillers are: 

Crabb—English synonyms. 

The new international yearbook. 

Illinois Blue Book. 

Chambers’ book of days. 

Reinach—Apollo. 

Gayley—Classic myths. 

Frazer—The golden bough (abridged). 

The Reader’s Guide to periodical litera- 
ture (unabridged). 

The World almanac. 
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Gasc—French-English dictionary. 
Heath—German-English dictionary. 
Valesquez—Spanish-English dictionary. 
Scott—Standard postage stamp catalog. 
Schauffer—Our American holidays 
series. (Purchased singly and freely cir- 
culated. ) 
Dyke—Automobile and gasoline engine 
encyclopedia. 
Morecroft—Principles of 
munication. 
Agricultural yearbook. 
Henley’s twentieth century formulas. 
Stedman—Practical medical dictionary. 
A huge work on anatomy which was 
gift from a physician, a friend of the 
library. 
Pratt—New encylopedia of music and 
musicians. (Bought before Grove.) 
Ewen—Composers of today. 
Julian—Hymnology. 
Victor book of the symphony. 
Granger—Index to poetry and’ recita- 
tions. 
Stevenson—Home book of verse. 
Home book of modern verse. 
Bartlett—Familiar quotations. 
to be replaced by the new edition.) 
Kunitz—Living authors. 
Authors today and yesterday. 
Junior book of authors. 
Who’s who in America. 


Our shelf of aids for the librarians may 
be classed among our indispensable fillers. 
This includes, the A. L. A. Catalog, the 
Booklist (bound), complete file of the 
Subscription Books Bulletin, the Standard 
Catalog for High School Libraries, the 
Children’s Catalog, Beust Graded List of 
Books for Children, Pope’s Buying List 
for Small Libraries, Walter’s Periodicals 
for the Small Library, and last but most 
important and impressive, the United 
States Catalog and the Cumulative Book 
Index. I have been told that many small 
libraries find the U. S. cat. and C. B. I. un- 
necessary, but we use them every day, 
and the public uses them at will. They 
are very, very helpful as guides in catalog: 
ing, in locating L. C. card numbers, in 
finding different editions and prices, and 
for a hundred and one other things. 

I should like to pause at this point to 
express my extreme gratitude for the 
service system instituted by the H. W. 
Wilson Co. We have found the wind from 
that quarter always comfortably and 
pleasantly tempered tv our more or less 
shorn budget. I have wondered whether 
or not some of the publishers of other 
recognized works of great merit and 
greater cost might not be prevailed upon 
to adopt some similar scale of prices so 
that the favors may not all go to the 
affluent. I have made at least one suc- 
cessful effort to obtain a much needed 
set of books at the price which we felt 
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was just and within our means. In other 
words, I stated what we were willing to 
pay, considerably less than the listed 
price, and the dealer met my offer. 

Our periodicals, about twenty-five in 
number, constitute a valuable part of our 
reference material, and are used in con- 
junction with the unabridged Reader’s 
Guide which we have complete since the 
library was founded in 1922. We select 
our periodicals from Walter’s Periodicals 
for the Small Library, and, with the ex- 
ception of three or four of the more popu- 
lar ones which seldom survive a year of 
intensive circulation, they are filed for ref- 
erence. Perhaps I should say that they 
are piled rather than filed, as we have 
been able to do only a limited amount of 
periodical binding. However, even in 
our present unbound state we do con- 
siderable periodical reference work. Even 
our embryonic pamphlet collection is use- 
ful, not infrequently yielding material 
which is difficult to find elsewhere. Ours 
is one of the counties included in the 
recently proven oil field. At present, the 
State Geological Survey is supplying us 
with their more recent reports on oil de- 
velopment at no cost except postage. 

Besides our legitimate reference sec- 
tion, our pamphlets, and our periodicals, 
we have one very valuable source of ref- 
erence material—namely, our general 
book collection. Mr. Shores uses a quota- 
tion from Richardson’s The Reference De- 
partment which coincides perfectly with 
my own experienced opinion. However, 
since two eminent authorities agree with 
me, I may as well quote and give the 
greater minds all the credit. Mr. Shores 
says that librarian Richardson says, 
“Reading implies extended use; reference, 
selective use. It is not so much a 
kind of a book as a kind of use for any 
book, and when the book is used for 
that purpose, it is a reference book.” 
While I have only recently read, with 
much enthusiasm, Mr. Shores’ book, I 
have certainly applied the principles of 
the quotation for many years. 


Our general and reference collections 
have been growing simultaneously. Both 
have received much thought and the 
same principles have been applied in their 
selection. We have always tried to con- 
sider the vacant places on our shelves, 
and to fill each vacancy with the best 
possible book. In this way, our circula- 
tion shelves have been made to supple- 
ment our reference collection to a very 
great extent. It is not a disadvantage to 
be able to say to a patron, “Yes, we have 
material on your subject in this reference 
work or that; but, we have here a volume 
which you may take home for leisurely 
perusal, if you wish.” It is equally con- 
vincing to say, “Here is material which 
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you may take home for quiet reading, 
if you wish; however, we have also a 
great deal of information on your sub- 
ject which must be used here.” The great 
advantage, as a librarian, lies in having 
made all the selections personally and 
in being perfectly familiar with all the 
material in the library. Although we 
have a fairly complete card catalog, 
everything is not listed therein. For in- 
stance, my classic anecdote is about the 
fifth grade teacher who sent a pupil to 
me with a request for a description of 
the Book of Kells with a picture of the 
same. We do not have a comprehensive 
work on illuminated manuscripts, and if 
we had one it would not be in fifth grade 
language. Our encyclopedias give only 
a passing word to the work in question, 
and they cannot be taken out; so, I 
turned quite naturally to our travel 
shelves, where I found two satisfactory 
articles. One was in Byrne’s Jreland, the 
Rock Whence I Was Hewn, and the other 
was in that ancient and honorable work, 
Stoddard’s Lectures, the lecture on Ire- 
land. There are other sources now, but 
at that time the two mentioned offered 
the best material at hand. I was curious 
to know whether I lacked in resource- 
fulness, so I asked a college librarian, 
one day, where she would look for an 
illustrated description of the Book of 
Kells suitable for a fifth grader. She 
answered, “I have not the slightest idea 
—what is the Book of Kells, anyway?” 

We have found that short cuts and 
substitutes in our reference collection are 
usually unsatisfactory. Pratt’s New En- 
cyclopedia of Music and Musicians does 
not take the place of Grove’s larger work, 
although we are solemnly assured in li- 
brary school that Pratt will do quite well 
in a small library. The various so-called 
“outlines,” of history, literature, art, sci- 
ence, human knowledge, and heaven 
knows what else, are very good in their 
places, but are disappointing as reference 
material and have been transferred to 
the circulation just as rapidly as their 
places could be filled with better material. 
Our small atlas did not fill the place that 
our Hammond’s Loose-Leaf World Atlas 
fills, altho the small one is very con- 
venient to circulate. In fact, I am here- 
tical to the point that I circulate with 
discretion a great deal of the material 
which really lives in our reference sec- 
tion, and I am not too rigid to allow one 
of our fine young attorneys or an in- 
terested and conscientious minister to 
take home such volumes of our beloved 
Chronicles of America as they wish to 
read. I have even allowed our older copy 
of Webster’s New International Diction- 
ary, our very first purchase, to go out 
over the week end, since we have ac- 
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quired the new edition of that work. In- 
deed, I would much prefer to let puzzle 
addicts take a dictionary home than to 
have them take up a permanent residence 
in the library. Our seeming lenience 
has resulted in a minimum of vandalism. 
My one strict rule has been not to allow 
a single volume of encyclopedia or of any 
expensive work which cannot be replaced 
or duplicated to be taken from the li- 
brary. This has been a great grievance 
to such of our patrons as dislike coming 
to the library for long periods of study. 
When our patrons complain that our 
rules are tiresome and quite unnecessary 
(in their particular instances) I take 
great delight in referring them respect- 
fully to the reference room of the Legler 
Regional Branch library, where rules are 
not only made but are also rigidly en- 
forced. Various are the pains some peo- 
ple will take to circumvent rules. I re- 
member one enterprising club woman who 
refused to sit in our reference room to 
use our encyclopedias. She wrote to the 
State Library and she received a volume 
of the Britannica by mail. The material 
passed through my hands, coming and 
going, and while it convinced me that I 
had not been unnecessarily lenient in cir- 
culating some reference books, it did not 
convert me to loaning volumes of en- 
cyclopedia. 

I have given a partial account of our 
plan and how we have carried it into 
action over a period of years. Now, we 
find ourselves in the position where we 
must admit that some of our material is 
out of date. We have already replaced 
our Webster as I have stated elsewhere. 
Our ten volume set of the World Book 
has been replaced with the latest nine- 
teen volume edition and supplemented 
with the new Compton’s Pictured En- 
cyclopedia. Our set of the Americana is 
old and must be replaced soon. Our set 
of the New International Encyclopedia is 
yet useful, supplemented as it is by the 
yearbooks; and, after examining the re- 
vised fourteenth edition of the Britannica, 
I am content to use our set as it is. This 
necessity for keeping up to date in ref- 
erence material is apparently difficult for 
the layman to comprehend. Within the 
past summer, a friend called me over the 
telephone to enquire whether we would 
like to have her mother’s set of encyclo- 
pedia for the library. However, when I 
asked what work and what edition of 
the work it might be, she replied that 
she did not remember the name of the 
set, but that she thought it was about 
forty years old. She seemed surprised 
when I told her that we had no room for 
the gift. The point is that the librarian, 
after she has carefully and laboriously 
built up a good reference collection, finds 
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almost at once that she is more or less 
out of date and that she must continue to 
keep alert for newer and better material 


At the close of the afternoon session 
of the Sectional Meetings, a glance at the 
clock assured us that we had a few mo- 
ments to look at some of the fascinating 
and exciting book displays—and, the more 
we looked, the more we wished that 
money from the Library Relief Fund was 
still available. The temptation to buy 
books was great but our pocket book was 
rather slim so a hasty departure to dress 
for the annual dinner seemed the wisest 
course. 

The annual dinner was held in the 
Grand Ball Room and the guests—except 
for the speaker’s table—were seated at 
small tables for eight. Some people plan 
from year to year to get together at this 
dinner and renew friendships. It was a 
most gorgeous sight as we entered the 
door—across the room was the speaker’s 
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and newer editions of reliable old works. 
May the publishers and dealers be kind 
to us! 


table set on a dais with a silver lamé 
cloth hanging on the wall as a _ back- 
ground. The speaker’s table was set with 
lovely appointments including several 
branched candelabras which were lighted. 

Yes, indeed the librarians were all 
“smartly dressed” and the variety of 
color and brillance of the women’s gowns 
made a beautiful picture and added to 
the already prevalent spirit of gaiety 
after a day worthwhile spent with the 
serious consideration of our profession 
and business in life. 

After a delightful dinner another high- 
light of the conference was reached when 
“All Things Considered”—especially in 
Mexico, were discussed by Howard Vin- 
cent O’Brien, columnist in the Chicago 
Daily News. 


The last day of the conference was devoted to a general session having for its 
theme “WHAT’S NEXT” in our work in Illinois. 


WHAT IS NEXT IN LIBRARY PLANNING? 


A Summary of the Work of the Library Planning Board 
By ARNOLD H. TROTIER, University of Illinois, Urbana 


In the past year, the efforts of the Li- 
brary Planning Board were directed 
chiefly toward securing the enactment of 
a State aid bill for public libraries and a 
library certification bill. As you all know, 
the cooperative efforts of this Board, the 
Legislative Committee and the Publicity 
Committee were defeated when the Legis- 
lature adjourned without the bills having 
been brought to a vote. 

Those who were in close touch with the 
situation during the legislative campaign 
are convinced that it was not any active 
opposition to the library bills which 
caused their defeat, but rather the excep- 
tional circumstances which killed a num- 
ber of other worthy bills, which, had they 
been brought to a vote, would undoubted- 
ly have passed. If they are right in their 
interpretation of the facts, we may con- 
fidently look for better success in the next 
legislative year. 

At any rate, the Planning Board must 
continue with fresh determination its 
efforts toward the twin goal of state aid 
and certification. Profiting by whatever 
mistakes may have been made in the past, 
it must endeavor to work out the best pos- 
sible legislative plans which are likely to 
receive favorable action at the hands of 


the next Legislature. The Committee on 
Library Support and Extension of Li- 
brary Service will no doubt consider the 
preparation of a State aid bill its chief 
responsibility, but it will also be con- 
cerned with such means for strenthening 
and extending library service which do 
not need to await legislative action to put 
them into effect. 

Boards of trustees of public libraries 
are charged with giving to the people in 
their communities the best possible li- 
brary service for the funds expended at 
their direction. Except as limited by 
available funds, they owe it to their com- 
munities to employ librarians with high 
qualifications because such librarians 
make possible higher standards of library 
service than those with lower qualifica- 
tions—that goes without saying. 

Certification is designed to bring about 
improved library service by raising the 
professional standards of those engaged 
in giving such service. Although the 
principle of certification has long been 
accepted in the public schools of Illinois, 
and despite the fact that public library 
service is but a branch of public educa- 
tion, efforts to establish certification in 
our public libraries have proved fruitless. 
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This Association has for some years 
been committed to a program calling for 
the enactment of a library certification 
law for the State of Illinois. A certifica- 
tion bill was introduced in the General 
Assembly in 1935 and, upon the recom- 
mendation adopted by the Peoria meeting, 
a similar bill was introduced in the legis- 
lature this year. As you know, this bill 
was tabled by the Committee on Efficiency 
and Economy. The Association may gain 
some comfort by blaming this failure on 
the unfavorable conditions existing in the 
legislature during the closing weeks of 
the session. But we cannot escape the 
fact that the chances for favorable action 
would have been greatly improved had 
the demonstration of interest of trustees 
and the librarians themselves been such 
as to convince their representatives in the 
legislature of the merits of this bill. 


With your approval, the Planning 
Board proposes to promote a campaign 
which will gain the active support of a 
much larger number of trustees and li- 
brarians. This campaign will undertake 
to convince the trustee that certification 
legislation deserves his support because 
it will ultimately result in better library 
service. It will try to convince the li- 
brarian that such legislation will not 
threaten her tenure, but will, on the con- 
trary tend to strengthen her professional 
status. The Personnel Committee of the 
Planning Board proposes to weigh at the 
same time the possible advantages which 
state civil service for public library per- 
sonnel may have over certification. At- 
tention will also be given to the problem 
of retirement and pensions for librarians. 


The Committee on School Libraries and 
the Coordination of School and Public Li- 
brary Service discovered last year that 
the almost complete lack of reliable data 
made impossible the formation of a defi- 
nite program for building up library serv- 
ice in the public schools. Since then, 
the Committee has obtained through the 
cooperation of the High School Visitor’s 
Office at the University of Illinois impor- 
tant data supplied by the high schools of 
the State. This information has been 
tabulated and will now be supplemented 
by related data to be furnished by the 
public libraries. In order that other com- 
munities may profit by the experience of 
others, the Committee plans to give publi- 
city to those cooperative efforts between 
school and public libraries which have 
proved effective in promoting good com- 
munity library service. 

In preparation for plans designed to 
improve library service in elementary 
schools, the Committee intends to con- 
tinue its cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction in gathering 
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information concerning library service in 
these schools. 

This Committee also proposes to con- 
tinue its support of the Illinois Associa- 
tion of High School Librarians in bring- 
ing about certification of school librarians 
and the creation of the position of school 
library supervisors in the Department of 
Public Instruction. 

Steps taken by the Association through 
its Planning Board are bringing some re- 
sults in the program aiming at improved 
library service in our State penal and 
welfare institutions. Soon after the Peo- 
ria conference, the Director of the De- 
partment of Public Welfare informed us 
that in several institutions definite sums 
were being assigned for the purchase of 
books and that other institutions also 
would be required to set aside funds for 
that purpose. 

Although he did not then find it pos- 
sible to appoint in his Department a State 
institution librarian, Director Bowen gave 
to his Assistant Director, Mrs. Blanch 
Fritz, the responsibility of building up 
the institutional libraries. Mrs. Fritz, 
who has served this year as a member of 
the Committee on State Institutional Li- 
braries, is counting on the Illinois Li- 
brary Association and the State Library 
for professional and technical advice. To 
begin with, she plans to make the library 
of each institution an attractive, habit- 
able room in a central location. The 
book collections are to be revised and a 
union list of the books is to be made for 
use in the Department of Public Welfare. 
It is hoped, too, that the libraries will 
offer opportunities for vocational projects. 

An invitation to Mrs. Fritz to suggest 
ways in which the Illinois Library As- 
sociation could aid in bringing about 
better library service brought forth, 
among others, the following suggestions: 


1) The Library Association can as- 
sist in the preparation of basic 
book lists suitable for each parti- 
cular institution as well as sup- 
plementary lists for current pub- 
lications. 

2) It can lend professional aid in a 
survey of the libraries of the 
various institutions. 

3) It can furnish speakers at re- 
gional welfare conferences to dis- 
cuss the part that libraries 
should play in the educational, 
rehabilitational and therapeutic 
functions of penal and welfare 
institutions. 

These suggestions are a challenge to 
the Association which the Planning 
Board will seek to meet to the best of its 
ability. 

The shelves of college libraries often 
hold rare and unusual books which might 
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prove extremely useful to the scholar if 
the fact of their existence in these li- 
braries were made known to him. With 
this in mind, the Committee on Univer- 
sity, College and Research Libaries has 
under consideration a plan whereby col- 
leges in Illinois will furnish catalog en- 
tries for such books to the University of 
Illinois Library. If such cooperation can 
be secured, the University Library will 
undertake to multigraph catalog cards for 
these books, supply cards at cost to the 
cooperating library, file a copy in its own 
union card catalog, and furnish copies for 
the Union Catalogs of the Library of Con- 
gress and the dozen university and re- 
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search libraries which regularly receive 
University of Illinois catalog cards. 

This summary of the work and plans of 
the Library Planning Board attempts to 
answer concretely the question: What is 
next in library planning? In conclusion, 
let me add that the Planning Board is 
likely to be guided in the coming year by 
this general policy: To emphasize those 
objectives in its program which may be 
reached without legislative aid, but to 
continue its study of those remedies 
which may best be brought about through 
legislative action so that a year from now 
it may present for your consideration a 
legislative program calculated to meet 
with success. 


WHAT’S NEXT IN LIBRARY LEGISLATION? 


By HELENE H. ROGERS, Superintendent of Library Divisions, 
Illinois State Library 


Because of unusual circumstances, the 
several Bills, pertaining to libraries, in- 
troduced in the 60th General Assembly, 
failed to reach the floor of either House 
for a vote—this State-aid to libraries in 
Illinois was stopped. 


Checking with the individual tax-sup- 
ported public libraries in the State, it is 
quite evident that these municipal insti- 
tutions can’t possibly, under the present 
tax laws, be adequately financed and 
some assistance must be given them if 
they are to continue to provide reading 
materials so that the pre-school child may 
be amused and interested in the world 
about him; the children in the elemen- 
tary schools, junior high schools and 
high schools may carry out their class- 
room projects and do the reading re- 
quired so as to complete the prescribed 
course of study; the “special” student, 
the clubwomen, the various study groups, 
the business men, and the homemakers 
may secure factual materials for their 


specific needs as well as books and maga- 
zines for leisure and recreational reading. 
In order to really achieve our goal 
“reading materials available and acces- 
sible to every citizen in Illinois” it seems 
advisable te make the following recom- 
mendations for future legislation to help 
libraries: 
1. Permanent State-aid similar to the 
$600,000 grant of 1935. 
2. Provision in budget of Illinois State 
Library for: 
a—Another Field Visitor 
b—School library visitor 
c—Purchase of bookmobiles to be 
used State-wide 
3. Adoption of some definite standards 
for public libraries in proportion to 
size of each community—this would 
take place of certification or li- 
censing of librarians. 
4. Revise present statutes pertaining 
to establishment of county and 
township libraries. 


WHAT’S NEXT IN LIBRARY MEMBERSHIP? 
By CHARLOTTE RYAN, Librarian, Jacksonville Public Library 


The Membership Committee consisting 
of three members, Miss Vera Goessling, 
Librarian of the Centralia Township 
High Schoo] Library, Miss Frances J. 
Carter, Readers’ Bureau, Chicago Public 
Library and myself found it impossible to 
hold a meeting because of geographic 
difficulties, hence we “carried on” in a 
very limited way by means of correspon- 
dence. 

It seems to me that it is a little too 
much to expect a committee of three to 
carry on an active campaign for member- 


ship among the 293 public libraries, the 
544 High School libraries, the 63 college 
and university libraries, and the 58 as- 
sociation libraries whose combined staffs 
must total well over a thousand to say 
nothing of trustees whose number must 
run to over two thousand in the State, 
and private individuals who are very 
much interested in public libraries. 1] 
shall have to confess that due to the lack 
of energy on the part of the Chairman noi 
much was accomplished this year by the 
Committee to increase the membership. 
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However, both members of my com- 
mittee agreed on one thing, that it is a 
lack of knowledge of the work being done 
by the I.L.A. which keeps our member- 
ship smaller in number than it might be. 
A letter from Miss Goessling to me con- 
tains the following sentence: “To con- 
tact the High School librarians of this 
State, I feel it will be necessary to give 
them some information on what the I.L.A. 
offers them, since so many of this group 
are untrained and have had little or no 
contact with professional organizations.” 
I quote also from a letter from Miss Car- 
ter: “I feel sure that this (lack of in- 
terest) is due to a lack of knowledge of 
the work being done by the I.L.A.” 

Following the idea advanced by both 
members of this committee I would sug- 
gest that the Association prepare a new 
and attractive leafiet which would out- 
line briefly the work done by it since its 
organization in 1896 and would give defi- 
nite statements as to the advantages of 
membership, getting these statements by 
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a canvass of librarians. If such a leaflet 
were printed in sufficient quantity it 
would be helpful to a Membership Com- 
mittee. 

I have another suggestion to make. 
Obviously a committee of three is too 
small a one to handle a membership drive 
and it must of necessity throw some of 
the work back on the Association, which 
defeats the Committee idea. Therefore, 
if it can be done under our Constitution, 
I would suggest that a standing commit- 
tee of nine plus a Chairman be appointed 
for at least three years with staggered 
terms, the members to be appointed both 
with regard to geographic situation and 
type of library represented, and that some 
long range planning be done for the Mem- 
bership Committee as it it is done for the 
Legislative Committee and the State 
Planning Board. Such an organization 
might be better able to put on an active 
membership drive, with better results. 

Let us hope that will be What’s Next 
for the Membership Committee. 


WHAT’S NEXT IN LIBRARY PUBLICITY? 


By JULIA A. BAKER, Librarian, Woodlawn Branch, Chicago Public Library 


One of the important functions of li- 
brary publicity is that of enlisting the 
support of the public in the maintenance 
of library services at the highest possible 
level. 

A great many people have only a vague 
idea of the work of libraries and of their 
place in the world of today. This means 
that they have very little interest in 
seeing that they have adequate support. 
But in communities where librarians 
have been able to demonstrate to the 
residents that the library is a friendly, 
democratic institution, maintained for 
the benefit of the people themselves, the 
results have been shown in the financial 
support which they have received. 

At the Graduate Library School In- 
stitute held at the University of Chicago 
this summer, one of the speakers said, 
“People have no way of knowing what 
they want until they know what there is 
to want.” Perhaps libraries are poorly 
supported because the majority of people 
do not know the advantages to be derived 
from good service. The task then before 
the members of the Illinois Library As- 
sociation throughout the state is to ac- 
quaint the people with the benefits which 
would come to them with increased bock 
stock and better equipment and service 
for their libraries. They would at least 
know what there is to want. 

Understanding of the library and its 
various services can best be made known 


to the people through the organizations 
to which they belong. It is impossible 
to reach individuals in large numbers ex- 
cept through clubs and other groups to 
which they have aligned themselves. 
Your Publicity Committee has during the 
year, especially during the campaign for 
state funds and for certification of li- 
brarians, worked through such state-wide 
organizations as: 

Illinois Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. 

Illinois League of Women Voters. 

Illinois Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

American Legion Auxiliary. 

Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs. 

American Association of University 
Women. 


These State-wide organizations have, in 
turn, contacted their local groups 
throughout the State by means of letters 
and talks. Their friendly aid has been 
most heartening and encouraging. 

But in order to benefit to the fullest 
extent by the help these organizations 
are, for the most part, eager to give, it 
is most important that the librarians 
throughout the State makes contacts with 
the local chapters of these organizations, 
informing them of library conditions in 
their own communities so that they may 
be prepared for the instructions sent to 
them by the State officers. During the 
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year iegislative bulletins and reports have 
been sent to the libraries of the State in 
order that they might have material to 
give to their community groups. 

If the people are really impressed with 
the fact that libraries need more finan- 
cial support, they will so inform their 
legislators, for adequate support for 
libraries must ‘come through legislative 
action. Pressure must be placed on legis- 
lators by local groups. It must be strong 
enough to insure them against succumb- 
ing to political pressure when they reach 
Springfield. 

When library bills have been introduced 
into the General Assembly it is always 
necessary that lobbyists be secured to 
guard our interests until the bill is 
passed. This is an arduous and expen- 
sive task. There is an organization which 
is willing and eager to help us with this 
work. It is The Illinois Women’s Joint 
Legislative Council. It is made up of 
organizations interested in securing legis- 
lation beneficial to women and children. 
They have joined forces in order to se- 
cure this and have asked our association 
to join with them. They have already 
been of great service to us. 


We are now entering the year when 
there is to be no regular legislative ses- 
sion. In a report of a library campaign 
for increased library income, Mr. Carl 
Vitz, President of the Ohio Library As- 
sociation, 1932-3 says, “The non-legislative 
year is a good year in which to study 
and to formulate bills and to work toward 
a concensus of opinion.” Perhaps in 
Illinois this interim period might be a 
time when local groups in communities 
all over the State could be made ac- 
quainted with the needs and aims of our 
libraries so that when the General As- 
sembly convenes again we shall be pre- 
pared with campaign material which the 
legislators will not be able to withstand. 


Prof. Arthur W. Peach, Chairman of 
the Better Library Movement in Ver- 
mont, in a paper at the A. L. A. Confer- 
ence this year said, “If the people will 
not come to the library, the library must 
go to the people. There is more latent 
power behind the library cause than be- 
hind any other cause in America. The 


task is to find that power and to inter- 
pret it in words that the ordinary man 
can understand.” 
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Report of Publicity Committee 


The Committee used the following 
publicity material: 

Printed folders, 7,000 each— 

“Qualified Librarians for Illinois.” 

“Tllinois Libraries Need Help.” 

Mimeographed sheets (used at Re 
gional Conferences )— 

“Who Cares.” 

“Tllinois Libraries Still Need Help.” 

“The Plight of Your Public Library.” 

Letter from President of Association to 
I. L. A. members, 912 copies. 

Letter to Illinois Trustees and Libra- 
rians, 450 copies. 

Bills (appropriation and certification) 
mimeographed; bills (appropriation and 
certification) printed, 1,500 copies each. 

Legislative bulletins— 

No. 1, sent to Illinois librarians, 
copies. 

No. 2, Special Bulletin, sent to mem- 
bers, librarians, etc., 1,050 copies. 

Letter to editors of Illinois newspapers 
advertising appropriation bill, 800 copies. 

Poster, “Do You Want New Books,” 400 
copies. 

Petition, sent to librarians, 400 copies. 

Letter to librarians sent with poster, 
400 copies. 

Release to librarians (on certification 
bill), 400 copies. 

Sent with poster and letter: 

Report on State Aid Fund (from Mr. 
Roden’s annual report), 300 copies. 

Reprint from A. L. A. Bulletin, “Why 
Certification,” 500 copies. 

Post cards, sent to special list of libra- 
rians, 150. 

Final announcements, 977 copies. 

Telegrams and night letters (to key 
people throughout State). 


450 


Expenditures 


OE OO en Tarr eee $113.29 
ER rer 87.89 
Telephone (long distance)...... 61.30 
EE nc cokdadumeswees Renee 43.31 
Mimeographing ................ 29.10 
PE cc ceekGnase cess cmenaas 103.88 
Printed material ......cccccese 58.44 
er ere ee AT 
Professional assistant .......... 25.00 

I ia csc ith cha les on ern aD $522.68 


JutiA A. BAKER, 
Chairman, Publicity. 
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WHAT NEXT IN LIBRARY SERVICE* 


By LOUIS R. WILSON, Dean of the Graduate Library School, 
University of Chicago 


In speaking on “What Next in Library 
Service”, I wish to emphasize the idea 
that it is fundamental for librarians in 
general, and particularly for librarians in 
Illinois, to understand more fully the 
social movements or trends within their 
communities in order that they may ad- 
just library service more exactly to com- 
munity needs. This understanding may 
be gained in two ways. 

In the first instance, it may be gained 
through the careful reading and study of 
four significant series of publications now 
coming from the press which deal with 
social institutions and social trends. The 
first of these are thirteen volumes being 
issued by the Social Science Research 
Council. They are careful studies which 
might be thought of as bringing Recent 
Social Trends in the United States up to 
date. They deal particularly with the 
period of the depression and _ reveal 
changes and trends which have affected 
and may continue to affect library serv- 
ice. Among the volumes which I con- 
sider of special significance to librarians 
are: Memorandum on the Social Aspects 
of Education in the Depression, Memor- 
andum on the Social Aspects of Recrea- 
tion in the Depression, Memorandum on 
Social Aspects of Rural Life in the De- 
pression, and Memorandum on Social As- 
pects of Reading in the Depression. The 
last volume is also being issued by the 
University of Chicago Press under the 
title People and Print, and summarizes 
many of the studies which have been 
made in recent years at the Graduate 
Library School on libraries and reading. 

Titles in the second series of publica- 
tions referred to are Our Cities, Their 
Role in the National Economy, and Tech- 
nological Trends and National Policy by 
the National Resources Committee. The 
importance of these volumes to librarians 
is clear. The library is largely an urban 
institution. The people who have best 
library service are urban rather than 
rural people. It is in urban areas also 
that industry, in which technology plays 
a very important role, is most highly de- 
veloped. To librarians in great metro- 
politan areas such as that of Chicago 
these publications are especially impor- 
tant in that they deal with changes and 
trends in social development which nec- 
essarily affect library service. 

The third series of publications is being 
issued by the American Association for 
Adult Education. So far three volumes 


* Abridged. 


have appeared. They deal with forums, 
with radio, and with trade associations. 
Forty or fifty of these reports are to be 
issued during the next few years. To 
librarians all will be important because 
all deal with organizations engaged in 
some aspect of adult education which has 
implications for libraries. The report on 
“libraries,” of which Dr. Alvin Johnson is 
to be the author, will be of special sig- 
nificance to librarians because it is based 
on an extensive recent study of libraries 
by Miss Marion Humble and Dr. Johnson. 

The final studies referred to are those 
of the American Youth Commission. Dr. 
Homer Rainey and others are authors of 
How Fare American Youth, published by 
the American Council on Education. 

The second means which I recommend 
for the better understanding of local 
social movements and opportunities of 
service is surveys of local library service. 
For Illinois, which has county-wide serv- 
ice in only one of its 102 counties and a 
total rural population of approximately 
2,000,000 people without public library 
service, this exercise on the part of Illi- 
nois libraries is especially necessary. 

As a third measure which may increase 
the usefulness of Illinois libraries, I wish 
to urge greater cooperation. I should like 
to see a librarian placed in the Agricul- 
tural Extension Service of the University 
of Illinois who could work in close coop- 
eration with other leaders of that service, 
with the University library, with the 
State Library, with the State Superin- 
tendent of Schools, with the Works 
Progress Administration, and with the 
members of farm bureaus, parent-teach- 
ers associations, and other organizations 
which require printed materials for the 
extension and support of their educa- 
tional programs. I should also like 
to see the modification of those pro- 
visions of the State Constitution, State 
laws, and city charters and ordinances 
which limit library service provided at 
present by cities to residents who live 
within city boundaries. Illinois has 
enough wealth to support rural as well as 
urban library service provided these 
modifications can be made and librarians, 
library trustees, and rural taxpayers can 
be brought to accept a program of mutual 
aid and cooperation. 


At the conclusion of the suggestions as 
to “What’s Next” in our work in Illinois, 
the reports of the various Committees 
were presented: 
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ABSTRACT OF TREASURER’S REPORT—1936-1937 


Treasurer’s balance 
Receipts 
Expenditures 
Treasurer’s balance 


Oct. 26, 1936 


Oct. 30, 1936 


eee ewes 


ee ey 





Endowment fund from life membership dues on deposit in the First Na- 


tional Bank of Chicago. ........sccccees 


Life members 


Respectfully submitted, 





ee ee ere $ 913.51 
Fe ee ete ee re 1,236.31 
ee ee re eee $1,136.00 
Be Ce eee eee 1,013.82 
$2,149.82 $2,149.82 
pay uele sha bee RRC e Aram eels wae aiale $1,685.63 
pawn ick cts wakes 132 
pcigi ee Kaa mead 600 
732 


G. H. Sanpy, Treasurer. 


SUMMARY REPORT OF USE OF STATE-AID FUND 
(Library Relief Fund—$600,000.00) 


This Money Was Spent For: 
14,685 books of reference material. 


171,923 non-fiction titles, including books in foreign languages. 


246,166 titles of fiction. 
2,174 magazine subscriptions. 


Thus a total of 434,948 titles were purchased by the 281 tax-supported public 


libraries in Illinois to be used 


communities. 


in serving the children and grown folks of their 
(See also Illinois Libraries—October, 1936.) 


REPORT OF THE CERTIFICATION BOARD 


On October 31, 1936, certificates of 
various grades were granted to librarians 
and library assistants to a total of 496 
as follows: 





WOEOE CPOE onc ccccncsswss 199 
Second Grade ............ 151 
yo. i. eres 85 
POUTth Grage 2... cescccces 61 

Mis aise idaaliate via ae 496 


The Board held a meeting in Spring- 
field September 27, 1937, and granted 
three first grade certificates, two of which 
were promotions from grade two; they 
also granted two second grade certifi- 
cates, five third grade certificates, and 
one each fourth and fifth grade certi- 
ficates, one of which was a renewal. Four 
applications are pending. 

The total number of certificates now in 


force is 508, but a considerable number 
are expiring and the Board during the 


current year will have to consider a 
larger number of renewals and promo- 
tions from one grade to another than 
heretofore. Increased interest in certifi- 
cation has been evident, probably because 
of the introduction of the Certification 
Bill sponsored by the Association into 
the last legislature. It is the expectation 
of the Board that a considerable number 
of new certificates will be granted during 
the coming winter. 

The Board wishes to make _ public 
recognition of the work of Miss Hallie 
Warner, Acting Superintendent of the 
Library Extension Division and ex-officio 
member of the Board. Her resignation 
means that we will not have her advice 
and help in the future, and the Board de- 
sires to take this opportunity to wish 
her continued success and happiness 
wherever her work will take her. 


Respectfully submitted, 
P. L. Wrinpsor, Chairman. 


REPORT OF THE RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


Your Committee on Resolutions desires 
to present the following report of the 
Forty-first Annual Meeting of the Illinois 
Library Association held in Chicago, No- 


vember third, fourth and fifth, nineteen 
hundred thirty-seven. 

Resolved, That the Illinois Library As- 
sociation extend thanks to Mr. M. F. 
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Gallagher, Trustee of Highland Park 
Public Library, for his untiring efforts in 
behalf of the library legislation, and to 
the Honorable Joseph Rategan, State 
Representative who introduced the bills 
for the continuation of State aid and 
certification of librarians, and, also to 
the Honorable James Boyle, Representa- 
tive, Chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee; to the Chicago Library Club, 
and Mr. Peter Wolter for their assistance 
to the Publicity Committee; to Miss Julia 
Baker and her associates for the excel- 
lent work of the Publicity Committee 
during the legislative campaign and the 
convention. 

Resolved, That thanks be extended to 
Mr. William Baehr, President of the IIli- 
nois Library Association, and the Ex- 
ecutive Committee for their highly suc- 
cessful meeting; 

That thanks be extended to Mr. N. R. 
Levin of the Chicago Public Library for 
his excellent work in connection with 
the well-arranged and attractive pub- 
lishers’ exhibits; 

That thanks be extended to the Chi- 
cago Public Library for the services of 
two typists during the two days of the 
meeting. 

Resolved, That thanks be extended to 
Mrs. George H. Tomlinson, Trustee of the 
Evanston Public Library, for her careful 
planning of the Trustees’ program. 

Resolved, That Mr. Douglas C. Mc- 
Murtrie be extended thanks for his part 
in the entertainment at the informal 
meeting on Wednesday evening. 

Special thanks be extended to Chicago 
Library Club for arranging the details of 
the delightful annual banquet. 

Resolved, That thanks be extended to 
the Home Economics Division of the 
University of Illinois for sending Miss 
Edna R. Walls who gave a splendid re- 
port of her work in coordinating rural 
activities and library service. 

Resolved, That congratulations be ex- 
tended to Mr. Carl B. Roden, Librarian, 
who was honored by a banquet in No- 
vember, 1936, for his fifty years’ service 
in the Chicago Public Library. 

That congratulations be extended to 
Miss Ellen Gale, long a familiar figure at 
library meetings, who after sixty-four 
years’ service in the Rock Island Public 
Library has been made _ Librarian 
Emeritus. 

Resolved, That thanks be extended to 
the Palmer House Management for its 
courtesy and consistent endeavor to make 
the convention a pleasant one. 


Respectfully submitted, 
MINNIE A. DILL, Chairman. 


A motion was made that the reports of 
these committees be accepted as read. 
The motion was carried. 
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The President read the following com- 

munication from the State Librarian: 
Springfield, Illinois, 
November 4, 1937. 

Mr. William Baehr, President, 

Illinois Library Association, 

Palmer House, 

Chicago, Illinois. 

DEAR Mr. BAEHR: 

I should like to extend through you an 
invitation to the Illinois Library Associa- 
tion to hold its forty-second annual con- 
vention here at Springfield in conjunc- 
tion with the first annual convention of 
the National Association of American 
Archivists. 

I am sure that a joint convention of 
these two organizations would be of 
great interest and also would be an ex- 
cellent opportunity for librarians 
throughout the State to become thor- 
oughly acquainted with the State Library 
and our hopes for steady progress in the 
extension of library service. 

The date of the Archivists’ meeting 
has not as yet been set. It can be ar- 
ranged at a time next fall which will 
coincide with your own plans. 

I trust that you will entertain favor- 
ably this invitation. 

Sincerely, 
Epwarp J. HuGHEs, 

Secretary of State and State Librarian. 


The report of the Nominating Commit- 
tee was read and upon the motion of 
Blanche Gray, Chairman, it was voted 
that the Secretary cast a ballot for the 
election of the officers nominated: 

President—Earl W. Browning, 

Vice President—Goddina L. 
Centralia. 

Secretary—Claire L. Wurdell, Gilman. 

Treasurer—G. H. Sandy, U. of I., Ur- 
bana. 


Peoria. 
Welden, 


Members Ex-Officio 


William Baehr, Augustana College Li- 
brary, Rock Island. 

Charlott Ryan, Superintendent Library 
Extension, State Library, Springfield. 


Members at Large 


Helene H. Rogers, Superintendent Li- 
brary Divisions, Illinois State Library, 
Springfield. 

Mrs. Emily M. Minter, Librarian Pub- 
lic Library, DeKalb. 

Vivian Hill, Librarian, Public Library, 
Litchfield. 

Mr. Baehr then presented the newly 
elected President, Earl Browning, to the 
Association members at the conference 
and as there was no further business he 
called the conference adjourned until the 
fall of 1938. 
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ABSTRACT OF TREASURER’S REPORT—1936-1937 


Oct. 26, 1936 Treasurer’s balance ....... 
DE. . cc c4nucdanaaaees 
oye 

Oct. 30, 1936 Treasurer’s balance 


eee eee 





Endowment fund from life membership dues on deposit in the First Na- 


tional Bank of ChICASO. ........cccceccs 


Life members 


Respectfully submitted, 





Saal i Naat ees Gone all $ 913.51 
PERE RISK ee ee Pees 1,236.31 
sien ee nese Wk darwewa $1,136.00 
Pim ndamwaedale ea waieware 1,013.82 
$2,149.82 $2,149.82 
ialeiaraae a bom Seale Gieiae meee eT NOa SN Breau $1,685.63 
ks areal oats 132 
coaiin a ke wemeeee 600 
732 


G. H. Sanpy, Treasurer. 


SUMMARY REPORT OF USE OF STATE-AID FUND 
(Library Relief Fund—$600,000.00) 


This Money Was Spent For: 
14,685 books of reference material. 


171,923 non-fiction titles, including books in foreign languages. 


246,166 titles of fiction. 
2,174 magazine subscriptions. 


Thus a total of 434,948 titles were purchased by the 281 tax-supported public 


libraries in Illinois to be used 


communities. 


in serving the children and grown folks of their 
(See also Illinois Libraries—October, 1936.) 


REPORT OF THE CERTIFICATION BOARD 


On October 31, 1936, certificates of 
various grades were granted to librarians 
and library assistants to a total of 496 
as follows: 





i. | re 199 
Second Grade ............ 151 
cy. | rs 85 
Fourth Grade ............ 61 

rc bndnaneak eeu ae 496 


The Board held a meeting in Spring- 
field September 27, 1937, and granted 
three first grade certificates, two of which 
were promotions from grade two; they 
also granted two second grade certifi- 
cates, five third grade certificates, and 
one each fourth and fifth grade certi- 
ficates, one of which was a renewal. Four 
applications are pending. 

The total number of certificates now in 
force is 508, but a considerable number 
are expiring and the Board during the 


current year will have to consider a 
larger number of renewals and promo- 
tions from one grade to another than 
heretofore. Increased interest in certifi- 
cation has been evident, probably because 
of the introduction of the Certification 
Bill sponsored by the Association into 
the last legislature. It is the expectation 
of the Board that a considerable number 
of new certificates will be granted during 
the coming winter. 

The Board wishes to make _ public 
recognition of the work of Miss Hallie 
Warner, Acting Superintendent of the 
Library Extension Division and ex-officio 
member of the Board. Her resignation 
means that we will not have her advice 
and help in the future, and the Board de- 
sires to take this opportunity to wish 
her continued success and happiness 
wherever her work will take her. 


Respectfully submitted, 
P. L. Wrnpsor, Chairman. 


REPORT OF THE RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


Your Committee on Resolutions desires 
to present the following report of the 
Forty-first Annual Meeting of the Illinois 
Library Association held in Chicago, No- 


vember third, fourth and fifth, nineteen 
hundred thirty-seven. 

Resolved, That the Illinois Library As- 
sociation extend thanks to Mr. M. F. 
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Gallagher, Trustee of Highland Park 
Public Library, for his untiring efforts in 
behalf of the library legislation, and to 
the Honorable Joseph Rategan, State 
Representative who introduced the bills 
for the continuation of State aid and 
certification of librarians, and, also to 
the Honorable James Boyle, Representa- 
tive, Chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee; to the Chicago Library Club, 
and Mr. Peter Wolter for their assistance 
to the Publicity Committee; to Miss Julia 
Baker and her associates for the excel- 
lent work of the Publicity Committee 
during the legislative campaign and the 
convention. 

Resolved, That thanks be extended to 
Mr. William Baehr, President of the IIli- 
nois Library Association, and the Ex- 
ecutive Committee for their highly suc- 
cessful meeting; 

That thanks be extended to Mr. N. R. 
Levin of the Chicago Public Library for 
his excellent work in connection with 
the well-arranged and attractive pub- 
lishers’ exhibits; 

That thanks be extended to the Chi- 
cago Public Library for the services of 
two typists during the two days of the 
meeting. 

Resolved, That thanks be extended to 
Mrs. George H. Tomlinson, Trustee of the 
Evanston Public Library, for her careful 
planning of the Trustees’ program. 

Resolved, That Mr. Douglas C. Mc- 
Murtrie be extended thanks for his part 
in the entertainment at the informal 
meeting on Wednesday evening. 

Special thanks be extended to Chicago 
Library Club for arranging the details of 
the delightful annual banquet. 

Resolved, That thanks be extended to 
the Home Economics Division of the 
University of Illinois for sending Miss 
Edna R. Walls who gave a splendid re- 
port of her work in coordinating rural 
activities and library service. 

Resolved, That congratulations be ex- 
tended to Mr. Carl B. Roden, Librarian, 
who was honored by a banquet in No- 
vember, 1936, for his fifty years’ service 
in the Chicago Public Library. 

That congratulations be extended to 
Miss Ellen Gale, long a familiar figure at 
library meetings, who after sixty-four 
years’ service in the Rock Island Public 
Library has been made _ Librarian 
Emeritus. 

Resolved, That thanks be extended to 
the Palmer House Management for its 
courtesy and consistent endeavor to make 
the convention a pleasant one. 


Respectfully submitted, 
MINNIE A. DiLt, Chairman. 


A motion was made that the reports of 
these committees be accepted as read. 
The motion was carried. 
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The President read the following com- 

munication from the State Librarian: 
Springfield, Illinois, 
November 4, 1937. 

Mr. William Baehr, President, 

Illinois Library Association, 

Palmer House, 

Chicago, Illinois. 

DEAR Mr. BArnrR: 

I should like to extend through you an 
invitation to the Illinois Library Associa- 
tion to hold its forty-second annual con- 
vention here at Springfield in conjunc- 
tion with the first annual convention of 
the National Association of American 
Archivists. 

I am sure that a joint convention of 
these two organizations would be of 
great interest and also would be an ex- 
cellent opportunity for librarians 
throughout the State to become thor- 
oughly acquainted with the State Library 
and our hopes for steady progress in the 
extension of library service. 

The date of the Archivists’ meeting 
has not as yet been set. It can be ar- 
ranged at a time next fall which will 
coincide with your own plans. 

I trust that you will entertain favor- 
ably this invitation. 

Sincerely, 
Epwarp J. HuGHEs, 

Secretary of State and State Librarian. 


The report of the Nominating Commit- 
tee was read and upon the motion of 
Blanche Gray, Chairman, it was voted 
that the Secretary cast a ballot for the 
election of the officers nominated: 

President—Earl W. Browning, 

Vice President—Goddina L. 
Centralia. 

Secretary—Claire L. Wurdell, Gilman. 

Treasurer—G. H. Sandy, U. of I. Ur- 
bana. 


Peoria. 
Welden, 


Members Ex-Officio 


William Baehr, Augustana College Li- 
brary, Rock Island. 

Charlott Ryan, Superintendent Library 
Extension, State Library, Springfield. 


Members at Large 


Helene H. Rogers, Superintendent Li- 
brary Divisions, Illinois State Library, 
Springfield. 

Mrs. Emily M. Minter, Librarian Pub- 
lic Library, DeKalb. 

Vivian Hill, Librarian, Public Library, 
Litchfield. 

Mr. Baehr then presented the newly 
elected President, Earl Browning, to the 
Association members at the conference 
and as there was no further business he 
called the conference adjourned until the 
fall of 1938. 
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NOTES ABOUT THE STATE 





Survey for Chicago Public Library 


The Carnegie Corporation has made a 
grant of $10,000 to the Graduate Library 
School of the University of Chicago to 
finance a survey of the Chicago Public 
Library. The idea of a survey was first 
mentioned in Mr. Roden’s annual report 
for 1935 in which it was recommended 
“as of decided practical advantage par- 
ticularly at this time when the institution 
is in a more or less dismantled state and 
is looking toward rehabilitation after a 
long period of difficulties.” 

The Graduate Library School has 
agreed to undertake the survey which, it 
is estimated, will require from six 
months to a year to complete. In an 
introductory comment on the _ project 
Dean Wilson points out that such a sur- 
vey would be of more than local applica- 
tion, since ‘‘a technique would be estab- 
lished to serve as a guide to any institu- 
tion seeking to conduct a similar self- 
analysis. But far more important, it 
should be recognized that the problems of 
service and personnel which confront the 
Chicago system are by no means peculiar 
to it, but are present to a greater or less 
degree in practically every public library 
system throughout the country. To the 
extent that solutions are found to Chi- 
cago’s problems, the progress of librarian- 
ship in general will be stimulated.” 


Branch Library Opens 


South Side Branch Library opened in 
Park Ridge, with Elizabeth Hart as libra- 
rian. 


Among Librarians 


Allen, Loren, appointed Supervisor 
N. Y. A. Library project in District 4 
with headquarters in Decatur. 

Ayres, Mary A., appointed Readers’ 
Adviser, Oak Park Public Library. 

Bergman, Edith, appointed Supervisor 
N. Y. A. Library project in District 7 
with headquarters in East St. Louis. 

Cohen, Helen, appointed Assistant Li- 
brarian at Taylorville Public Library. 

Coventry, Sarah, for 37 years librarian 
of Edwardsville Public Library resigned. 

Hamilton, Ruth, appointed Assistant 
Cataloger Illinois State Library. 

Keller, Virginia, Assistant Librarian, 
Urbana Free Library, resigned. 
Martin, Lois, appointed 
Cataloger Illinois State Library. 


Assistant 





Nordine, Florence, appointed Children’s 
Librarian at Oak Park Public Library. 

Villars, Mrs. Joan Bennett, appointed 
Assistant Librarian at Urbana Free 
Library. 

Weber, Mrs. Madeline, appointed libra- 
rian of Fon du Lac Township Library, 
East Peoria. 

Wetherbee, S. Ambrose, appointed 
Document Archivist and Classifier, Illi- 
nois State Library. 

Wisher, Kathryn, appointed librarian 
of Edwardsville Public Library. 


Book Lists 


Recent Children’s Books: 


Thirty-one noteworthy children’s books 
of the year, selected by two authorities on 
children’s literature, are listed in “Re 
cent Children’s Books” published by the 
American Library Association. 

These new books which are recom- 
mended for children’s reading include 
many late fall titles and were selected 
from hundreds of 1937 titles carefully 
examined by Nora Beust of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, nationally recog- 
nized authority on children’s books re- 
cently named book review editor of the 
“American Girl’ magazine, and Mildred 
L. Batchelder, specialist on the staff of 
the Association’s school and children’s 
library division. Each of the books 
chosen is briefly described. 

“Recent Children’s Books” has been 
published annually since 1925 especially 
to guide parents and children in their 
choice of books for home book-shelves 
and library reading. Each year more 
than 50,000 copies are distributed by 
libraries, schools, and parent-teacher or- 
ganizations during Book Week and the 
weeks preceding Christmas. The list of 
books follows: 


For Younger Children: 


Seven Simeons. Artzybasheff (Viking, 
$2). 

Castle Number Nine. 
(Viking, $2). 


Bemelmans 


Shawneen and the gander. Bennett 
(Doubleday, $2). 
The wonder world of ants. Bronson 


(Harcourt, $1.50). 


Alice-all-by-herself. Coatsworth (Mac- 
millan, $2). 

Petite Suzanne. De Angeli (Double- 
day, $2). 


Riema. Elliott (Knopf, $2). 
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Red feather. Fischer (Modern age 
books. Paper 25c; cloth 50c). 

Four & twenty blackbirds. 
(Stokes, $1.50). 

Little Miss Cappo. 


Fish 
Gaither (Macmil- 


lan, $2). 

Sakimura. Gay (Viking, $1.50). 

Once upon a time in Egypt. Gere 
(Longmans, $2). 

A little shepherd’s trust. Hughes (Ox- 
ford, 75c). 

Susan, beware! Hunt (Stokes, $1.75). 

A-going to the westward. Lenski 


(Stokes, $2). 
Pigeon post. 
$2). 
Red jungle boy. Steen (Harcourt, $2). 
High water. Stong (Dodd, $2). 
Sebastian Bach. Wheeler and Deucher 
(Dutton, $2). 


Ransome _ (Lippincott, 


For Older Children: 


Homespun. Berry, pseud. (Lothrop, 
$2). 

Pecos Bill. Bowman (Whitman, $2.50). 

No other white men. Davis (Dutton, 
$2). 

Smoke blows west. Fernald (Long- 
mans, $2). 

A world within a school. Kinloch 
(Random, $2). 

Footlights afloat. Knox (Doubleday, 
$2). 

College in crinoline. Medary (Long- 
mans, $2). 


The lost queen of Egypt. Morrison 
(Stokes, $2.50). 


Vinny Applegay. Parton (Viking, $2). 


Jasmine. Ratzesberger (Whitman, $2). 
Bright island. Robinson (Random, 
$2). 


White wind. Ross (Harper, $2). 


These lists may be secured from the 
American Library Association, 520 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 100 
copies, $1; 500, $3; 1,000, $5; 5,000, $20. 


Book Notes 


Microphotography for Libraries—1937: 

American progress during the year in 
the field of microphotographic reproduc- 
tion of books and manuscripts is the high- 
light in the new volume, Microphotogra- 
phy for Libraries,—1937, published in 
November by the American Library As- 
sociation. M. Llewellyn Raney is the 
editor. 

Significant advances in camera design 
and manufacture, processing procedure, 
printing and duplicating equipment, and 
utilization mechanisms are fully reported. 
The extensive use of microfilm in com- 
mercial and scholarly scientific fields is 
summarized and details of several im- 
portant projects under way are outlined. 
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An invaluable directory of microcopy- 
ing services and available positive film 
lists twenty-one services principally uni- 
versity libraries and government depart- 
ments; and in addition a number of com- 
mercial and centralized copying agencies. 
Eleven sources of positive film on a 
variety of subjects, and thirty-one news- 
papers on films are also described. Other 
chapters cover developments in Europe, 
the microcopying demonstrations at the 
International Exposition in Paris, the 
newly organized American Documenta- 
tion Institute, auxiliary publication of 
manuscripts not commercially publish- 
able, and a full report of the panel dis- 
cussions at the New York Conference of 
the American Library Association. 


The 1937 volume supplements Micro- 
photography for Libraries, published a 
year ago and acknowledged the “first on 
the subject in any language.” The new 
book is planographed, contains 98 pages, 
priced at $2, and may be secured through 
American Library Association, 520 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Correction 


In the November issue of “Illinois Li- 
braries” Simon & Schuster were listed as 
publishers of “Books That Have Shaped 
the World” by Dr. Fred Eastman. This 
volume is an American Library Associa- 
tion publication. 


Gifts 


Theodore W. Koch, librarian at North- 
western University, announced he has re- 
ceived 760 books, most of them in the 
Japanese language, for the Deering Li- 
brary, giving that library one of the 
largest files on Japanese government and 
law in this country. The books were a 
gift from the private collection of K. K. 
Kawakami, Japanese publicist. 


Meetings 


The Southern Illinois Libraries Asso- 
ciation held the December meeting at 
Harrisburg. The resignation of Bernice 
Wiedemann as President was accepted 
and Mrs. Nannie G. Parks, librarian at 
Marion, was elected President. 

Miss Wiedemann, Field Visitor in the 
Division for the Extension of Library 
Service of the Illinois State Library, was 
formerly the librarian at Harrisburg. 
Mary Roberts, Cairo, was elected Sec- 
retary. 


The Midwinter Conference of the 
American Library Association will be 
held in Chicago, December 27-30 at the 
Palmer House. 
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Farm and Home Week is to be ob- 
served at the University of Illinois in 
cooperation with the University Depart- 
ments of Home Economics and Agricul- 
ture. An exhibit of recommended books 
for children is being planned through the 
cooperation of the Illinois State Library. 


Radio Talk 


While the Illinois Library Association 
conference officially closed at noon Fri- 


MEMBERS OF ILLINOIS 


yAbbot, Etheldred, In. Ryerson & Burn- 
ham L. Art. Inst., Chicago. 
Abbott, Katherine L., In. Gail Borden 
P. L., Elgin. 
Abernathy, Edna, In. H. S., East St. 
Louis. 
Abingdon, John Mosser P. L. 
+Abraham, Elizabeth, ref. In., Withers P. 
L., Bloomington. 
+Adamson, Catherine E., child In., Chi- 
cago. 
Ahern, Mary E., Chicago. 
Alcock, Winifred, asst. P. L., Winnetka. 
Algonquin, P. L. 
Allen, Edwin, Co., Chicago. 
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Decatur. 
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Northwest- 
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day, November 5, arrangements were 
made by the Publicity Committee for a 
radio talk over WCFL Friday afternoon. 
This was to be an opportunity to explain 
the plan for coordinated library service 
in Illinois to the radio audience in the 
State, especially in the non-served area. 

The possibilities of securing library 
service in non-served areaS were ex- 
plained by Helene H. Rogers, Superin- 
tendent of Library Divisions, L[linois 
State Library. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Archer, Mrs. Anna L., asst. In., P. L. 
Peoria. 

Armstrong, Faith, ref. In., P. L. Rock- 
ford. 

Arras, Ruth E., asst. P. L. Belleville. 

Arthur, Alice E., In. P. L., Streator. 

yArzinger, Mrs. Katherine L., In. P. L., 
Geneseo. 

Ashley, Katherine, asst. P. L., Winnetka. 

Atkinson P. L. 

Aubere, Rubie F., In. P. L., Havana. 

Aurora P. L. 

yAustin, Josephine, 
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yAyres, Mary A., child. In. P. L., Oak 
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*Ayres, Rev. S. G., Burlington, Vermont. 

+*Babcock, Helen S., br. In. South Shore 

Br., P. L. Chicago. 

Babitz, Walter, trustee, P. L., Cicero. 
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+Bailey, Frances W., asst. P. L., Aurora. 
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Abbreviations 


asso associate 
asst assistant 
ba. board 

br. branch 
eatlgr cataloger 
chge. charge 
child. children’s 
cire. circulation 
dept. department 
div. division 

E. east; eastern 
ed. editor 

exec executive 
ext. extension 
gen general 

H. high school 
Til. Illinois 

inst. institute 

ir. junior 


* Life members. 
+ Registered at annual conference, 1936. 


L. library 

In. librarian 

mem. memorial 

mer. manager 

N. north ; northern 
period Periodical 

pres. president 

prof. professor 

P. public 

ref. reference 

Ss. south ; southern 
se. school 

sec, secretary 

sr. senior 

supt. superintendent 
twp. township 

univ. university 

Vv. pres vice president 
Ww. west ; western 
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Baker, Clara M., head cire. dept., P. L., 
Decatur. 
+*Baker, Julia, br. lIn., Woodlawn Branch, 
P. L., Chicago. 
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Twp. H. S., LaSalle. 
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+Brown, Serena, In. Twp. P. L. Sheldon. 
7*Browning, Earl W., In. P. L., Peoria. 
+Bruce, Mrs. Anna M., trustee, Lockport 
Twp. L., Lockport. 


North- 


+Brucker, Mrs. Carolyn I., In. P. L. 
Sterling. 

+Bryant, Esther E., asst. Ill. State L., 
Springfield. 

7*Bryce, Jessie M., In. P. L., Downers 
Grove. 


+Buckley, Bertha, In. P. L., Dundee. 
Buhrman, Katherine, asst. ext. div. Ill. 
State L., Springfield. 
Bull, Mary Lois, Univ. of Ill. L., Urbana. 
7*Burgmeier, John M. Burgmeier Book 
Binding Co., 1855-1861 Milwaukee 
Ave., Chicago. 
Burke, Eleanor, asst. P. L., Evanston. 
Burkhard, Mrs. Joseph, Freeport. 
+*Burt, Mrs. Paul G., Hinsdale. 
*Burwash, Mary Gladys, In. College of 
Agriculture, Univ. of Ill., Urbana. 
Busch, Agnes, Matson P. L., Prince- 
ton. 
7Busch, Dorothy, Matson P. L., Prince- 
ton. 
Bush, Mildred, child. In. P. L., Peoria. 
Bushnell P. L. . 
*Butland, Mrs. Charles Alexieff, Shang- 
hai, China. 
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Buston, Mrs. Paul H., Jennie D. Hayner 
L., Alton. 
Buxton, Ruth, asst. P. L., Rockford. 
*Cahill, Walter, Chicago. 
Cairo P. L. 
Cambridge Twp. P. L. 
Carbondale P. L. 
Carlinville P. L. 
Carney, Vincent, trustee, Flagg Twp. 
L., Rochelle. 
Carnovsky, Leon, Grad. L. Sc., Univ. of 
Chicago, Chicago. 
Carpentersville Literary and L. Assn. 
*Carqueville, Marshall, California. 
Carrithers, Nelle, In. Dominy Mem. L., 
Fairbury. 
Carrollton P. L. 
Carter, Frances J., Readers’ 
P. L., Chicago. 
Carthage Free P. L. 
+Cartwright, C. M., trustee, P. L., Evans- 
ton. 
Cartwright, Emily H., In. P. L., Oregon. 
Centralia P. L. 
7Chandler, Mrs. Elizabeth, asst. Free P. 
L., Glen Ellyn. 
*Chandler, Frank M., 175 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago. 
+Charbonneau, Audrey, asst. Reddick’s 
L., Ottawa. 
Charleston, Carnegie P. L. 
Chicago Heights Free P. L. 
;Chidester, Maud, circ. asst. 
Evanston. 
Chillicothe Twp. Free P. L. 
+Chouffet, Margaret, asst. In. P. L., Oak 
Park. 
Christ, Emma J., ref’n. P. L., Quincy. 
Cicero P. L. 
Cisco, Willow Br. Twp. L. 
Cline, Goldia, In. P. L., Waverly. 
Clinton, Vespasian, Warner P. L. 
Cockle, Dorothy E., In. Twp. Free P. 
L., Manhattan. 
7Coen, Mrs. Flora G., In. P. L. Lake 
Bluff. 
Collier, Amelia, asst. Withers P. L., 
Bloomington. 
+Collins, Mrs. H. Keith, asst. P. L., Rock 
Island. 
Collinsville Mem. L. 
Colman, Ruth W., Northwestern Univ. 
L., Evanston. 
7Conover, Elizabeth, ref. asst. Lincoln 
L., Springfield. 
Cook, Bertha, catlgr. P. L., Peoria. 
+Cooper, Josephine E., br. In. Montague 
Br. L., Rockford. 
Corbitt, Anne, In. Shurtleff College L., 
Alton. 
Corcoran, Margaret, 
Springfield. 
Corse, Nancy M., asst. P. L., Evanston. 
*Corwine, Eunice, Lincoln. 
+Cosgrave, Pearl Joan, asst. In., Univ. of 
Chicago H. S. L., Chicago. 
Coventry, Sarah, In. P. L.,, 
ville. 


Bureau, 


=. ity 


In. Jr. College, 


Edwards- 
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7Craig, L. M., Stappenbeck & Craig, 
Bloomington. 
Crain, Alma, br. In. P. L., Aurora. 
7Crane, Mrs. Estella Roy, asst. In., 
Wheeler L., S. Ill. Normal Univ., 
Carbondale. 
Cress, Jeannette, In. P. L., Hamilton. 
Crookston, Mary Evalyn, desk chief, 
Lincoln L., Springfield. 
*Crowell, Lucius A., Chicago. 
7Cuchna, Rose, In., P. L., Cicero. 
*Cunningham, Frank S., Chicago. 
Curry, Elizabeth, asst. P. L., Peoria. 
7*Curry, Elizabeth B., In. P. L., Ke 
wanee. 
Custer, 
Island. 
Dadant, Valentine, trustee, P. L., Ham- 
ilton. 
+Dammeier, 
Maywood. 
Danville P. L. 
+Dare, Ruby, In., Greenville College L., 
Greenville. 
*Darlington, Genevieve, In. J. Sterling 
Morton H. S. and Jr. College, Cicero. 
Davenport, May, In. Bryant-Bennet P. 
L., Salem. 
+Davies, Clara, 
Springfield. 
Davis, Mrs. Arthur, In. Ricker L. of 
Architecture, Univ. of Ill., Urbana. 
Davis, Fleta M., head Ext. Dept., P. L., 
Decatur. 
7Davison, Florence M., 
Evanston. 
+Dawson, Orcena, catlgr., Knox College 
L., Galesburg. 
+*Day, Mary B., In. Museum of Science 
and Industry, Chicago. 
Day, Mrs. Wilbur, trustee P. L., Harvey. 
Deadrick, Elizabeth, In. P. L., Carlin- 
ville. 
Decatur P. L. 
Dechman, Ida Mae, asst. P. L., Evans- 
ton. 
Delavan, Ayer P. L. 
Demco Library Supplies, Madison, Wis. 
Dewey, Mrs. Marjorie Lewis, In. Mar- 
shall. 
Dickerman, Katherine E., asst. P. L., 
Rockford. 
7Dill, Minnie A., In. P. L., Decatur. 
Dillman, Pauline I., In. Jr. College L., 
Joliet. 
7Ditto, Rebecca M., In. P. L., LaGrange. 
7Dixon, Mrs. Esther, exec. asst. A. L. 
A., Chicago. 
Dixon P. L. 
7Doane, Dorothy, asst. Cook Mem. L., 
Libertyville. 


+Dobson, Olive, In. P. L., Barrington. 


Donaldson, May L., In. P. L., Chicago 
Heights. 


Downers Grove P. L. 


Doxsey, Geraldine, asst. P. L., Rock- 
ford. 


Grace W., asst. P. L., Rock 


Vernell, child. In, P. L., 


In. N. Y. A. of IIL, 


asst. P. L.,, 
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Duncan, Mrs. Albert W., tr., Jennie D. 
Hayner L., Alton. 
*Duncan, Mrs. George, trustee, Jennie D. 
Hayner L., Alton. 
*Duncan, Mrs. John, trustee, Jennie D. 
Hayner L., Alton. 
*Dunlap, Fanny, ref. In. Univ. of Ill. L., 
Urbana. 
Dwight P. L. 
7*Faman, Mabel, part time asst. North- 
western Univ. L., Evanston. 
Earl, Mrs. Marietta H., In. W. Aurora 
H. S. L., Aurora. 
East St. Louis P. L. 
Eberlein, Mrs. Eloise B., asst. Jennie 
D. Hayner L., Alton. 
Eckhardt, Max, trustee, P. L., Belle- 
ville. 
yEgan, Mary A., In. P. L., Highland 
Park. 
yEgermann, Mary B., 
Naperville. 
7Ehn, Marita A., asst. P. L., Rock Island. 
Elgin, Gail Borden P. L. 
Elmhurst P. L. 
ElPaso, Board of Trustees, P. L. 
yEly, Margaret E., In. P. L., Berwyn. 
*Emmerson, Louis L., Mt. Vernon. 
yEnglish, Harold, ed. of pubs., A. L. A. 
Chicago. 
Erlandson, Ruth, 
Urbana. 
7*Errett, Mrs. A. W., Jr., trustee, P. L. 
Kewanee. 
Errett, Julia C., In. P. L., Carbondale. 
yEstes, Grace W., asst. P. L. div. A. L. A., 
Chicago. 
Evans, Cecile, In. Training Se. W. III. 
State Teachers Col. L., Macomb. 
Evanston P. L. 
yEverhart, O. C., A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Chicago. 
Fairbury, Dominy Mem. L. 
7Falberg, Gladys, In. P. L., East Moline. 
Faltysek, E. J., trustee, P. L. Oak Park. 
7Farquhar, Alice, P. L., Chicago. 
Farr, Lois, In. P. L., Pontiac. 
Feldkamp, Jennie C., asst. Lincoln L., 
Springfield. 
*Felt, Anna E., financial sec., 
Galena. 
7Fenneman, Nordica, asst. P. L., Chi- 
cago. 
Ferguson, Bertha M., trustee, Jennie D. 
Hayner, L., Alton. 
Ferrell, Hortense, trustee, P. L., El 
Paso. 
7Fesselmeyer, 
Chicago. 
7Field, Pearl, In. Henry E. Legler Reg. 
Br. P. L., Chicago. 
7Fink, Julia M., In. P. L., Aurora. 
Fisher, Louise I., In. H. S. L., Peoria. 


Fisk, Mrs. Emily Howe, asst. P. L., 
Joliet. 

7Flanders, Clover, ref. In. P. L., High- 
land Park. 


In. Nichols L., 


cat. Univ. of IIL, 


Pr 


W. H., Literary Guild, 
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+Flinn, 
Park. 
Foltz, Blanche, In. P. L., Cerro Gordo. 
Fontaine, Everett O., in charge of sales, 
A. L. A., Chicago. 
*Forgan, James B., Jr., Chicago. 
*Forrester, Mrs. W. W., Chicago. 
7*Forstall, Gertrude, Chicago. 
7Foster, Eliza B., asst. IIl. 
Springfield. 
Foster, Virginia, child. In. P. L., Quincy. 
7Frary, Mrs. Esta G., tr., Adams Mem. 
L., Prophetstown. 
Freeport P. L. 
*French, Randall, asst. In. John Crerar 
L., Chicago. 
Gaddis, Henry, trustee, Cook Mem. L., 
Libertyville. 
7Gale, Ellen, In. Emeritus, P. L., Rock 
Island. 
Galena P. L. 
Galesburg P. L. 
*Gallagher, David, Highland Park. 
*Gallagher, Mrs. Eleanor, Highland 
Park. 
*Gallagher, M. F., trustee, P. L., High- 
land Park. 
Gamble, Beatrice C., supervisor of libs., 
Principia College L., Elsah. 
+*Gardiner, Mabel F., asst. lib., Garrett 
Biblical Inst. L., Evanston. 
7*Garnett, J. B., trustee, P. L., Highland, 
Park. 
7Garrett, Fern, ref. asst. Ill. State L., 
Springfield. 
7Garver, Willia K., order In. Univ. of 
Ill., Urbana. 
Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. Y. 
*Gaylord, H. J., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Geltosky, Helen Jean, asst. In. P. L.,, 
Harrisburg. 
Geneseo P. L. 
Geneva P. L. 
Gibson, Hamilton, trustee P. L., Evans- 
ton. 
7Gilbert, Margaret K., Supt. Ext. div. IIl. 
State L., Springfield. 
7Gill, Mrs. Barbara, Brookfield. 
Gilman, Grace Wilson, In. P. L., River- 
side. 
+Gingles, Mrs. Hope White, child. In. 
P. L., Moline. 
7Glasgow, Stella, In. P. L., Lake Forest. 
Glen Ellyn Free P. L. 
Glencoe P. L. 
Glenview P. L. 
Goessling, Vera, In., Twp. H. S. L., Cen- 
tralia. 
7*Goldsby, Mrs. Pearl E., 
Square Br. P. L., Chicago. 
+Goodale, Mrs. Eva E., In. Twp. P. L., 
Galva. 
Goodall, Harriet, child. In. P. L., Hins- 
dale. 
Goodrich, R. C., D. Appleton century 
Co., Chicago. 


Helen, asst. P. L., Highland 


State L., 


In. Cornell 
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Goodwillie, Herrick R., trustee, P. L., 
River Forest. 
7Graham, C. R., In., Nat. 
Educ. L., Evanston. 
+Grant, Edna, asst. P. L., Moline. 
Graves, Mrs. Lucie D., In. 
Wyoming. 
7Gray, A. C.,, 
Eureka. 
+*Gray, Blanche, In. P. L., Mattoon. 
Greer, Agnes F. P., director of training, 
P. L., Chicago. 
+Greison, A. M., trustee P. L., Savanna. 
7Greve, Hattie L.gln. P. L., Savanna. 
Gridley P. L. 
Gubbins, Helen N., P. L., Chicago. 
7Guinn, Lillian M., In. Bradley Polytech. 
Inst. L., Peoria. 
Hackett, Mrs. L. O., 
Tuscola. 

*Hackman, Henry E., LaSalle. 

Hafeman, Erma, asst., Cook Mem. L., 
Libertyville. 

*Hagey, John F., 38 S. Dearborn, Chi- 
cago. 

Halbert, Mary L., asst. P. L., Belleville. 

*Hall, Arthur, 231 S. LaSalle, Chicago. 

*Hamill, Alfred E., 208 S. LaSalle, Chi- 
cago. 

Hamilton P. L. 

+Hanby, Bernadine C., asst. In. N. IIl. 
State Teachers College, DeKalb. 

Haana, Mrs. Mary L., In. P. L., Flora. 

Hardkopf, Jewel C., asst. A. L. A., Chi- 
cago. 

Hardin, Ruth, Exchange Asst. Univ. of 
Ill., Urbana. . 

Harding, Mrs. Orpha C., trustee, Cook 
Mem. L., Libertyville. 

Harrisburg, Mitchell-Carnegie P. L. 

Hart, Fay, In. Wheeler L., S. Ill. Nor- 
mal Univ., Carbondale. 

+Hart, Lottie E., In. P. L. Palatine. 

Harvey P. L. 

Haug, Ethel, asst. P. L., Paris. 

Havenhill, Lillian, In. H. S. L., Jack- 
sonville. 

Hawkins, Katie Lu., In. P. L., Geneva. 

Hay, Flora N., ref. In. P. L., Evanston. 

+Hayward, Mrs. Oscar, tr., P. L., Win- 
netka. 

Heatley, Helen, Harvard Comm. H. S. 
L., Harvard. 

Heicke, Dorothy, cat. Univ. of Ill. L., 
Urbana. 


Heindel, John H., trustee, P. L., River 
Forest. 


+Helmick, Helen, In., P. L., Lockport. 


*Hendee, Cora, In., Glen Ridge (N. J.) 
P. L. 


7*Henderson, Fanchon, In. Albany Park 
Br. L., Chicago. 


*Henderson, Thomas B. G., Chicago. 


Henkle, Herman H. director, Simmons 
College L. Sch., Boston, Mass. 


Hennessy, Nellie M., asst. P. L., Joliet. 


College of 


P: ax 


In. Eureka College L., 


trustee, P. L., 
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+Henning, Mrs. Maud E., In. Little Rock 
Twp. P. L., Plano. 
Henrickson, Mrs. Eleanor, P. L., Rock- 


Chicago. 
*Herschel, 
Peoria. 
Hertzberg, Ernst & Sons, Chicago. 
Hertzberg Bindery, Des Moines, Ia. 
*Hertzberg, Ernest, pres. Hertzberg Bind- 
ery, Des Moines, Iowa. 
*Hessler, Mae C., ref. In. Ill. State L., 
Springfield. 
+Hewes, Mary E., In. P. L., Winnetka. 
Highland, Louis Latzer Mem. P. L. 
Highland Park P. L. 
Highsmith, Lois, In. Twp. L., Lawrence- 
ville. 
Hilboldt, Elizabeth, asst. P. L., Cairo. 
Hiller, Eila, i’. L., Knoxville. 
Hillsboro P. L. 
Hilton, Mary, head Cire. Dept. North- 
western Univ. L., Evanston. 
Hinsdale P. L. 
*Hoadley, Clara, Streator. 
Hoagland, Mrs. Gertrude Fox, ref. In. 
P. L., Oak Park. 
Hoban, Mrs. Mildred B., In., 
Summit-Argo. 
+Hoffman, Lilian, supervising In., Jeffer- 
son Co., Mt. Vernon. 
*+Ho'bvook, Frances E., In. P. L., Park 
Ridge. 
Holcomb, Helen, asst. 
Evanston. 
+Hole, Miriam, In. H, S., Ottawa. 
Holmes, Enid A., P. L., Rockford. 
Homewood P. L. 
Hoopeston P. L. 
Horne, Isabel G., In. P. L., Maywood. 
Hostetter, Anita M. exec. asst. Bd. of 
education for librarianship A. L. A. 
Chicago. 
+Hostetter, Marie Miller, Asst. 
Univ. of Ill. L. Sch., Urbana. 
Houchens, Josie B., binding In. Univ. of 
Ill. L., Urbana. 
+Houser, Minnie R., In. Lincoln College 
L., Lincoln. 
+Hubbell, Jane P., In. P. L., Rockford. 
Hughes, Edward J. Secretary of State 
& State Librarian, Springfield. 
+Hughes, Ruth P., In. P. L., Freeport. 
Hughlett, Anna, In. P. L., Galena. 
Hull, Gladys V., asst. P. L., Aurora. 
*Hummer, Wayne, LaSalle. 
Hunt, Sylva, In. Champaign Jr. H. S., 
Champaign. 
*Huntting, H. R., Springfield, Mass. 
Hurst, Dorothy O., asst. State L., 
Springfield. 
+Hutchinson, Mrs. Luzetta, In. P. L., 
Morris. 
Hutchinson, Paul, trustee, P. L., Win- 
netka. 
+Hunt, Mrs. E. S., tr., P. L., DeKalb. 


Paul E., trustee, P. L., 


P. tn 


catler., P. L. 


Prof. 
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Illinois State Library, Springfield. 
*Insull, Samuel, Chicago. 
Irwin, Mrs. David D., trustee, P. L., 
Winnetka. 
Irwin, Florence, P. L., Peoria. 
Jackson, Anne Wakely, In. Ill. Se. for 
Deaf, Jacksonville. 
7*Jackson, Fannie R., In. W. IIl. 
Teachers College, Macomb. 
Jackson, Rosa, In. P. L., Rushville. 
Jacksonville P. L. 
Jacksonville, MacMurray College L. 
Janvrin, Charles E., Urbana. 
Jenkins, Katherine E., In. P. L., ElPaso. 
Jenkisson, Mrs. Louise Z., trustee, P. L., 
Lake Bluff. 
7Jenks, Jessie, In. Illinois College, Jack- 
sonville. 
Johnson, Edith Aldrea, asst. E. Bluff 
Br., L. Peoria. 
Johnson, Elizabeth, asst. P. L., Jack- 
sonville. 
Johnson, Louise C., asst. P. L., Rock- 
ford. 
Jones, Mrs. Grace A., In. P. L., Plain- 
field. 
Jones, Lillian, In. Villa Grove. 
Jorgensen, Lillian, asst. Woodlawn Br., 
P. L., Chicago. 
7Judd, Grace, asst. P. L., Evanston. 
Judson, James M., trustee, P. L., Evans- 
ton. 
*Kaeser, Mrs. A. F.,_ trustee, 
Latzer Mem. P. L., Highland. 
Kankakee P. L. 
Keane, Mary G., ref. In. P. L., East St. 
Louis. 
Kelley, Edna Irene, child. In. Ill. State 
Normal Univ., Normal. 
7*Kent, Lillian, In. Vespasian Warner P. 
L., Clinton. 
Kerley, Ruby, asst. Southern Ill. Teach- 
ers College, Carbondale. 
7Kerr, Mrs. Thera B., asst. P. L., Aurora. 
Ketcham, Florence L., P. L. Joliet. 
Kewanee P. L. 
Keyl, Lorena, asst. ref. In. P. L., De- 
catur. 
+Kimes, Bertha M., asst. P. L., Streator. 
King, Elizabeth M., P. L., Chicago. 
Kissinger, Eloise D., asst. Ill. State L., 
Springfield. 
*Kitchell, Howell W., 
Chicago. 
Kittler, Mrs. W. E., trustee, Flagg Twp. 
L., Rochelle. 
Knaus, Mrs. George H., tr., P. L., River 
Forest. 
+Knopp, Mrs. Vera G., In. Delos F. Dig- 
gins L., Harvard. 
Knuth, Edmund R., tr., P. L., Decatur. 


Koch, Dr. Theodore W., In. Northwest- 
ern Univ L., Evanston. 

+Kohner, Max, trustee, Cook Mem. L., 
Libertyville. 

Kosek, Anna A. asst. In. Ill. State His- 
torical L., Springfield. 


State 


Louis 


231 S. LaSalle, 
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+Kratz, Ethel G., In. P. L., Champaign. 
*Krause, Louise B., In. Byllesby Engi- 
neering and Management Corpora- 
tion, Chicago. 
+Krieg, Amelia, asst. director, Univ. of 
Ill. L. Se., Urbana. 
Krieger, Marjory, trustee, Cook Mem. 
L., Libertyville. 
*Kroch, A., Kroch’s Bookstores, Chicago. 
Kroch’s Bookstores, Chicago. 
Lacon P. L. 
Lafayette, Ira C. Reed P. L. 
LaGrange P. L. 
Lake Bluff P. L. 
Lake Forest P. L. 
+*Lansden, Effie A., In. P. L., Cairo. 
Larmon, Margaret E., asst. P. L., De- 


catur. 
Larson, Emily T., P. L., Chicago. 
LaRue, Mary, catligr. Ill. State L., 
Springfield. 


Lathrop, Mildred, asst. P. L., Elgin. 
*Latzer, Alice, trustee, Louis Latzer 

Mem. P. L., Highland. 
Lawrenceville, Lawrence Twp. P. L. 
Leek, Mary, asst. P. L., Decatur. 


*Leggett, William F., trustee, P. L. 
Evanston. 

+*Levin, Nathan R., asst. In. P. L., Chi- 
cago. 


Levis, Mrs. R. H., trustee, Jennie D. 
Hayner L., Alton. 
yLewis, Leora J., Compton & Co., Chi- 
cago. 
Lexington, Smith L. 
+Libbey, Eleanor, In. New Trier Twp. H. 
Ss. L. 
Libertyville, Cook Mem. L. 
+*Lichtenberger, Cleo, catlgr. Univ. of Ill. 
L. Urbana. 
Lies, Mrs. Harriet S., Br. In. P. L.,, 
Aurora. 
;Lind, Mrs. Carol C., W. P. A. L. project 
technician, Dist. 7 E. St. Louis. 
+Lind, Julia, P. L. Rockford. 
Liniper, Hilda K., In., Intermed. Sch. 
L., Riverside. 
List, Virginia, asst. P. L., Streator. 
Litchfield, Carnegie P. L. 
Lockport Twp. P. L. 
Long, Bernita, In. College of Law, Univ. 
of Ill. L., Urbana. 
Lovell, Kenneth G., trustee, Cook Mem. 
L., Libertyville. 
*Lowden, Frank O., Sinnissippi Farm, 
Oregon. 
+Lowe, Mrs. Carrie M., In. Free P. L., 
Shelbyville. 
*Lyman, Mrs. Walter Campbell, Downers 
Grove. 
*McAdams, Mrs. John D., trustee, Jen- 
nie D. Hayner L., Alton. 


McCain, Margaret, ref. In. Ill. State 
Teachers College L., Macomb. 
+McCay, Harriet E., child. In. P. L., 


River Forest. 
McCoy, Edith C., In. Buffalo Twp. P. L., 
Polo. 
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+McCoy, Mary E., In. Monmouth Col. L., 
Monmouth. 
McCulloch, Maxine, child. In. P. L., De- 
catur. 
McFall, Mrs. Ruth G., asst. P. L., Ke 
wanee. 
McGuire, Vereta, asst. In. P. L., Cham- 
paign. 
+*McKay, Elsie, In. P. L., Oak Park. 
McKenzie, Mrs. Josephine, In. P. L., 
Itasca. 
McLeansboro, McCoy Mem. L. 
+McMahon, Eva, In. N. Ill. State Teach- 
ers College, DeKalb. 
+McMahon, Grace, In. P. L., Glen Ellyn. 
+McNamara, Hazel, In. Adams Mem. L., 
Prophetstown. 
Macomb P. L. 
+Maddox, Maude, asst., Vespasian War- 
ner L., Clinton. 
*Malone, James Eugene, Jr., LaSalle. 
Mangan, Patricia, P. L., Aurora. 
Marks, Mrs. Jessie W., Deposits dept., 
P. L., Chicago. 
+Marsh, Florence E., 
seilles. 
7Martin, Mrs. Clyde L., In. P. L., Dwight. 
Mason, Mrs. S. E., trustee, P. L., Sa- 
vanna. 
Mason City P. L. 
+Mather, Rose, asst. P. L., Evanston. 
Maynard, Helen, trustee, P. L., Glen- 
view. 
Maywood P. L. 
+*Maze, Adele H., br. In. P. L., Oak Park. 
Meharry, Emma, In. Carnegie P. L., 
Paxton. 
+Mellinger, Louise, asst. Free P. L., Chi- 
cago Heights. 
Mendota, Graves P. L. 
*Menz, Mrs. J. B., trustee, Louis Latzer 
Mem. P. L., Highland. 
Merrill, Julia, chief P. L. Div., A. L. A., 
Chicago. 
Metcalf, Mary, asst. P. L., Metropolis. 
Metropolis P. L. 
7Metz, Jane, asst. P. L., Winnetka. 
*Mezger, W. L., A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Chicago. 
+Micina, Sister Mary, Villa Nazareth H. 
S., DesPlaines. 
Milam, Carl H., sec., A. L. A., Chicago. 
Milford Twp. P. L. 
Miller, Elizabeth, In. Oak Park br. L., 
Oak Park. 
*Miner, Mrs. E. Marvin, Jr., Chicago. 
+Minter, Mrs. Emily M., In. P. L., De- 
Kalb. 
Mitchell, Mrs. John T., In. Cook Mem. 
L., Libertyville. 
Moderwell, Mabel C., circ. asst. P. L., 
Chicago. 
Moline P. L. 
Monmouth, Warren County L. 
Montgomery, Mrs. Louise, In., 
Manchester. 
+*Montgomery, 
Peoria. 


In. P. L., Mar- 


Pr. L, 


Ruth, catlgr. P. L, 
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Morgan, Mrs. Helen B., 
Evanston. 

Morgan, Mamie M., catigr. Gail Borden 
P. L., Elgin. 

Morris, Cora Belle, In. Carnegie P. L., 
Olney. 

Morris, Mrs. Ella B., asst. P. L., Clin- 
ton. 

Morrison, Odell P. L. 

Morrow, John J., asst. Withers P. L., 
Bloomington. 

+Morse, Gertrude W., Child. In. P. L., 
Evanston. 

7Morse, Lucia Burton, trustee, P. L., 
Downers Grove. 

*Morse, Einar, ref. In. John Crerar L., 
Chicago. 

*Mosiman, Ella, In. P. L., Minonk. 
Mourek, Anton P., trustee, P. L., Cicero. 
Moyer, Florence M., asst. P. L., Oak 

Park. 
Mt. Vernon P. L. 

+Mulberry, Mrs. Catherine, state chair- 

man Child. Reading and L. Service, 

Ill. Congress of Parents & Teachers, 

9435 S. Winchester Ave., Chicago. 
+Murray, Grace, In. P. L. Elmhurst. 

*Murray, Howell W., Highland Park. 
Naperville, The Nichols L. 

Nashold, Lenora, asst. P. L., Aurora. 

+Nelson, Dorotha, In. Parlin P. L., Can- 

ton. 

+Neptune, Katherine, asst. In. N. Ill. 

State Teachers College, DeKalb. 

Newlin, Mrs. Vera C., In. Carnegie P. 

L., Robinson. 
7Nichol, Florence M., loan In. Ill. State 
L., Springfield. 

*Nickols, D. F., mgr. Ill. Pupil’s Read- 

ing Circle, Lincoln. 
Nichols, F. W., trustee, P. L., Evanston. 
Noggle, Wave L., Virginia Junior Col. 
Library, Virginia, Minn. 

+Norman, Oscar E., In. Peoples Gas Light 
and Coke Co. L., Chicago. 

North Chicago P. L. 

+Norton, Margaret, supt. Archives Div. 
Ill. State L., Springfield. 

Novak, Joseph F., trustee, P. L., Cicero. 
Oak Park P. L. 

Oakes, Charlotte, asst. P. L., Decatur. 
Odell P. L. 

O’Fallon, Woman’s Club P. L. 

7O’Leary, Mary Alice, asst., P. L., River 

Forest. 
*Oldberg, Mrs. 

Evanston. 
Olin, Mrs. F. W., 

Hayner L., Alton. 


Olney, Carnegie P. L. 
Olson, Marjorie, asst. P. L., Kewanee. 
+*Olson, Nelle A., supervisor of public 
school libraries, Winnetka. 
Orman, O. C., In. Washington Univ. Law 
L., St. Louis. 


*Osborne, Julia S., In. P. L. Wisconsin. 


asst. P. L,, 


Arne, trustee P. L., 


trustee, Jennie D. 
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7Osmotherly, Sue, asst. In. P. L., Win- 
netka. 

7Otis, Peggy, asst. In., P. L., Moline. 

Ottawa, Reddick’s P. L. 

+Paddock, Porter, trustee, 
Springfield. 

Palatine P. L. 

Paoli, David J., trustee, Cicero. 

Parham, Nellie E., In. Withers P. L., 
Bloomington. 

+Parks, Mrs. Nannie G., 
Marion. 

Parson, S. F., trustee, F. P. L., DeKalb. 

Patterson, Mrs. James, P. L., Gales- 
burg. 

Payne, Kathleen M., asst. P. L., Belle- 
ville. 

Pearse, Langdon, trustee, P. L., Win- 
neka. 

Pearson, Irene, child., In. P. L., Gales- 
burg. 

Peoria P. L. 

7Perrin, Laura, In. P. L., Waukegan. 

Pervier, Inez M., P. L., Sheffield. 

7Peterson, Mrs. Helga E., asst. F. P. L., 
Glen Ellyn. 

Pewe, Rose Ann, 
Island. 

Phelps, Lou A., 


Lincoln L., 


In, P. L,, 


asst. P. L., Rock 
In. P. L., Sullivan. 


Phelps, Rose, Assoc. Green Hall, Univ. 
of Chicago, Chicago. 
Pierce, Nellie M., asst., P. L., Joliet. 


7Pittman, Margaret Lee, In., P. L., Mt. 
Vernon. 

Plain, Eleanor, asst. P. L., Aurora. 
Plotnickey, Mrs. Gertrude A., asst. In. 
Ill. State Normal Univ. L., Normal. 
Pohle, Genevieve A., asst. Ill. State Nor- 

mal Univ. L., Normal. 
Pollock, Ruth L., catlgr. P. L., Decatur. 
Polo, Buffalo Twp. P. L. 
Pontiac P. L. 
Powers, Margaret, asst. P. L., DeKalb. 
*Price, Anna May, 1545 Washington 
Ave., Lincoln, Nebr. 
Princeton, Matson P. L. 
Princeville P. L. 
Prophetstown, Adams Mem. L. 
+Prouty, Mrs. Carrie Burr, trustee, 561 
Lincoln Ave., Winnetka. 
7Purvin, Mrs. Jennie F., trustee, P. L., 
Chicago. 
*Putz, Lucille, In. St. Viator College L., 
Bourbonnais. 
Quincy Free P. L. 
Quinlivan, May C., asst. P. L., Quincy. 
Quinn, Matie K., cire. asst. P. L., 
Aurora. 
Rabjohns, Aileen A., asst. Ill. State L., 
Springfield. 
*Randle, Mrs. Charles H., Chicago. 
+Ray, Mrs. Luella, trustee, Cook Mem. L.., 
Libertyville. 
+Reber, Vivian M., In. Elmwood Park. 


+Reed, Jessie E., In. Frederick H. Hild 
Reg. Br. P. L., Chicago. 


Reese, Rosetta, In. Skokie Sc. Winnetka. 
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yReeves, Mrs. Edwina, br. 
Aurora. 

yReidy, Marguerite, asst. P. L., Rock 
Island. 
Reiss, Anna D., trustee, P. L., Belleville. 
Reuss, Ruth, br. In. P. L., Aurora. 
Reyling, The Rev. August, 1n., peeed 
College L., Quincy. 

Reynolds Community L. 

Ricks, Marcella W. br. In., Oakland Br., 
P. L., Chicago. 

fRiley, Mildred R., In., Woodlawn br., 
Chicago P. L., Chicago. 

*Rinaker, Samuel M., Chicago. 

Rinard, Virginia, In. H. S. L. Griffith, 
Indiana. 

+Ringering, Leona, In. Flagg Twp. P. L., 
Rochelle. 

7Ringier, Margaret, In. P. L., Quincy. 

*Ritter, Clement B., publisher and book- 
seller, 58 E. Washington St., Chicago. 

River Forest P. L. 

River Forest, Rosary College. 

Robert, Mary, asst. P. L., Cairo. 
*Roberts, Elizabeth E., Chicago. 
*Robertson, Eleanor M., cat. 

Univ. of Ill. L., Urbana. 
+Robinson, Agnes M., In. Matson P. L., 
Princeton. 
Robinson, Carnegie L. 
Robinson, L. E., tr., Warren Co. P. L., 
Monmouth. 
+*Robinson, Lydia G., ed. publications, P. 
L., Chicago. 
Rochelle, Flagg Twp. P. L. 
Rockford P. L. 
Rock Island P. L. 
+Roden, Carl B., In. P. L., Chicago. 
yRogers, Helene H., Supt. of Library 
Divisions, Ill. State Library, Spring- 
field. 

*Rose, Sister Mary, In. St. Xavier Col- 
lege, Chicago. 
Rose, Myrtle, trustee, P. L., Savanna. 
Ross, Mrs. Ethel, In. P. L., White Hall. 
Roubek, Joseph F., tr. P. L., Cicero. 
y+Rowe, Mary J., W. P. A. In. Spring- 
field. 

+Rue, Eloise, asst. P. L., Evanston. 

+Russell, Mrs. Nina Dulin, In. P. L., 
Paris. 

Russell, Virginia, asst. J. Sterling Mor- 
ton H. S. L., Cicero. 

+Ryan, Charlotte, In. P. L., Jacksonville. 

Ryan, Felicia Mary E., Adult In., Bluff 
Br., Peoria. 

Ryan, Lillian, New World Pub. Co., Chi- 

cago. 

Sabel, Dorothy, sr. asst., Woodlawn Br., 

P. L., Chicago. 
St. Charles P. L. 
Salem, Bryant-Bennet L. 


+Sandy, G. H., Exchange Div. 
Tll., Urbana. 


Sattley, Helen, P. L., Evanston. 


Saunders, Mrs. Ella M., br. In., Black- 
stone Br., P. L., Chicago. 


mm FP. in 


reviser, 


Univ. of 
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Savanna P. L. 

*Schaffer, John C., Chicago. 
+Scheffler, Emma, asst. Ill. 
Springfield. 

Schinzel, Elsie, In. Nichols 
mediate Sc. L., Evanston. 
+Schlosser, Genevieve, asst. P. L., Wau- 

kegan. 
+Schocker, Elsie, In. P. L., Rock Island. 
Schulling, Elsa E., asst., Withers P. L., 
Bloomington. 
7*Sears, Rose R., ref. 
Presbyterian Theological 
Chicago. 

Seeber, Dorothy, In. P. L., Benton. 
+Seeger, Hallie J., In. P. L., Beardstown. 
+Seiwell, Sara Belle, In. P. L., Danville. 

Sexton, Meta M., catlgr. Univ. of IIl., 

Urbana. 
Shadel, Helen S., In. P. L., Pittsfield. 
7*Shanesy, Ralph D., trustee, P. L., 
Evanston. 
7Shanesy, Mrs. R. D., 2414 Pioneer Rd., 
Evanston. 
Sharp, Jean, In. Rockford College L., 
Rockford. 
Shaw, Margaret, child. In. E. Bluff Br. 
L., Peoria. 
+Shea, Agatha, child. In. P. L., Chicago. 
Sheffield P. L. 
Shelbyville P. L. 


State L., 


Inter- 


In. Virginia L., 
Seminary, 


Shepard, Guy C., trustee, P. L., Evans- 
ton. 

Shilling, Franklin W., trustee, P. L., 
Decatur. 


+Sibert, L. D., New Method Book 
Bindery, Inc., Jacksonville. 
Signor, Nelle M., asst. Univ. of Ill. L., 
Urbana. 
Silvis P. L. 
*Simpson, Frances, Urbana. 
Simpson, L. L., Manual Arts Press, Peo- 
ria. 
Singleton, Mildred, Univ. of Ill. L. Se., 
Urbana. 
+*Skogg, Harriet M., supt. Gen. Div. III. 
State L., Springfield. 
Slaminski, Joseph, tr., P. L., Cicero. 
Smith, Mrs. Bethania M., In. Univ. of 
Ill. Lib. School, Urbana. 
*Smith, Eunice C., trustee, Jennie D. 
Hayner L., Alton. 

Smith, May E., catlgr. E. II. 
Teachers College, Charleston. 
+Smith, Melissa D., In., P. L., Sycamore. 
Smith, Nelle M., In. P. L., Petersburg. 

Snyder, Fanny, In. P. L., Peru. 

Snyder, Helen L., asst. P. L., Freeport. 

+Southwick, Lillie E., In. P. L., Hoopes- 
ton. 

Spofford, Walter R., In. University Club, 
Chicago. 

Springfield, Ill. State Historical L. 

Springfield, Ill. State L., Gen. Div. 

Springfield, The Lincoln L. 


*Stallings, Mrs. Olive B., In., 
Granite City. 


State 


P. La 
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*Stappenbeck, William, bookbinder, 
Bloomington. 
7Stech, Erna R., In., Elmhurst College L., 
Elmhurst. 
*Stechert, G. E. & Co., New York City 
( Perpetual.) 
+Steele, Nell, In., Armour Inst., Chicago. 
7Stephens, Cassie, In. P. L., Batavia. 
+*Steuernagel, Bella, In. P. L., Belleville. 
7*Stonemetz, Lila L., In. P. L., Fairfield. 
*Stoos, Mrs. Juanita Engstrand, Naper- 
ville. 
7Strait, Delphine, child. In. Reddicks L., 
Ottawa. 
7Strand, Ruth, asst. P. L., Elmhurst. 
Streator P. L. 
+Sturgeon, Mrs. Ida L., In. P. L., Ma- 
comb. 
*Suhy, W. T., New Method Book Bindery, 
Jacksonville. 
Swain, Lois, asst. P. L., Kewanee. 
7Swanlund, Mrs. Maybelle L., In. Plum 
Memorial Lib., Lombard. 
Swann, Mrs. Hallie Warner, Greenville, 
Texas. 
*Swanson, Minnie M., In. Twp. P. L., 
Augusta. 
*Swift, Harold H., Blackstone Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 
Sycamore P. L. 
+Tarnow, Charlotte E., asst. P. L., Park 
Ridge. 
*Tawney, Mrs. Marietta Busey, Urbana. 
+Taylor, Mrs. Earl, trustee, P. L., Ke- 
wanee. 
+Taylor, Mrs. Mary Waldo, In., Elizabeth 
McCormick Mem. Fund, Chicago. 
7*Teal, Wm., 457 Villa St., Elgin. 
Teare, Dorothy, In. Deerfield-Shields H. 
S., Highland Park. 
Thompson, Sadie, Northwestern Univ. 
L., Evanston. 
Thompson P. L. 
Tillson, George W., trustee, P. L., La- 
Grange. 
Timmerman, Hazel, in charge Personnel 
Div., A. L. A., Chicago. 
+Tobias, Mrs. Grace P., asst. In. P. L., 
Chicago Heights. 
Tod, Ida F., asst. Univ. of Ill. L., Ur- 
bana. 
Toledo, Sumpter Twp. P. L. 
Tomlin, Gwendolyn, asst. ref. In. P. L., 
Peoria. 
*Tomlinson, Mrs. George H., trustee, P. 
L., Evanston. 
Toulon P. L. 
Tremont P. L. 
7Trotier, Arnold H., catlgr. In., Univ. of 
Ill. L., Urbana. 
+Troxel, Wilma, In. College of Medicine, 
Univ. of Ill., 1853 W. Polk St., Chi- 
cago. 
+Tryon, Ardella K., P. L., Waukegan. 
+Tyrrell, Mrs. G. H., trustee, P. L., River 
Forest. 
Underwood, Maude, asst. P. L., Belle- 
ville. 
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Urbana P. L. 
7*Utley, George B., In. Newberry L., Chi- 
cago. 
*Valters, W. F., bookbinder, 
Menard St., Chicago. 
Vandalia P. L. 
+VanderVolgan, Mrs. Bessie M., asst. P. 
L., Batavia. 
Van Duzer, Edith, P. L., Rockford. 
7Van Ness, Thelma J., asst. Withers P. 
L., Bloomington. 
+Vergie, Kathryn, In. P. L., West Chi- 
cago. 
7*Ver Nooy, Winifred, head Ref. Dept., 
Univ. of Chicago Libraries, Chicago. 
Vidler, Fanny, In. P. L., Pana. 
Vincent, Mrs. F. W., trustee, P. L., De- 
catur. 
7Vinton, Margaret E., asst. Board of Edu- 
cation for Librarianship A.L.A., Chi- 
cago. 
Volk, Mrs. Sarah J., St. Vincent’s Home, 
Quincy. 
7Vosper, Zaidee, B., ed. The Booklist, A. 
L. A., Chicago. 
Voss, Frieda E., In. Alton H. S. L.,, 
Alton. 
7Walker, C. L., trustee, 
Forest. 
Walker, Katherine, asst. James Milli- 
kin Univ. L., Decatur. 
+Wall, Lenore, asst. P. L., Quincy. 
;Waller, Josephine, N. Y. A. dist. super- 
visor, Benton. 
+Waller, Katherine, asst. P. L., Evanston. 
+Wandrack, Lura, In. P. L., Woodstock. 
Warren, May, trustee, P. L., Mansfield. 
Warren, Mildred, In. Twp. H. S., Mt. 
Vernon. 
Warrick, Elvin S., asst. in Math. Univ. 
of Ill. L., Urbana. 
Waterman, Clinton Twp. L. 
Watts, Vera H., child. In. P. L., Dan- 
ville. 
+Wayne, Mable A., asst. In. P. L., De- 
catur. 
Wead, Miss Tilton, In. Monticello Sem- 
inary, Godfrey. 
Weaver, Katharyne, In. P. L., Albion. 
+Webster, Ida M., In. P. L., Lincoln. 
Weedman, Mrs. Estella, In. P. L., Far- 
mer City. 
Welch, Eleanor Weir, In. Ill. State Nor- 
mal Univ. L., Normal. 
+Welden, Goddina L., In. P. L., Centralia. 
Wells, Mrs. F. L., trustee, P. L., 
Wheaton. 
Westmont, St. Joseph College. 
Wheaton, Adams Mem L. 
Wheaton, College L. 
+Wheeler, Marcia, In. P. L., Hinsdale. 
+*Whitcomb, Adah F., supervisor of work 
with public schools, P. L., Chicago. 
*White, Ann David, Chicago. 
White, Carola, asst. P. L., Decatur. 
White Hall Twp. L. 


+Whitmack, Ann, In. F. P. L., Wilmette. 


5044 N. 


P. L., River 
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*Whitman, Albert, 
Lake St., Chicago. 

*Whitman, Russel, Chicago. 

*Whitworth, C. R., Chicago. 

+Wiedemann, Bernice, Field Visitor, Ill. 
State L., Springfield. 

*Wilkinson, Earl B., Chicago. 

Wilkinson, Mrs. R. E., trustee, Jennie D. 
Hayner L., Alton. 

7Williams, Alice, In. P. L., Moline. 

Williams, Elsie M., In. P. L., Tuscola. 

Williams, Lucy Parke, In. H. S. L., 
Bloomington. 

7Williamson, Mrs. R. L., In. P. L., Mt. 
Carroll. 

Williford, Carrie K., In. H. S., Elgin. 

;Willits, Mabel, In., Mercer Twp. P. L., 
Aledo. 

7Wilson, Alleen, In. McKendree College, 
Lebanon. 

7Wilson, Louis R., dean Graduate L. 
School, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago. 

Wilson, Martha, In., Lincoln L., Spring- 
field. 

Wilson, Nancy, In., Principia College L., 
Elsah. 

Windsor, Elizabeth A., In. Univ., of Tl. 
Lib. School, Urbana. 

+Windsor, P. L., director, Univ. of Ill. 
L., Urbana. 

Windsor, Mrs. P. L., Urbana. 

Winnetka P. L. 

Wolf, Mrs. Gertrude, In. W. Deerfield 
Twp. L., Deerfield. 

+Wolf, Mrs. William E., In. P. L., Wood 
River. 

+Wolter, Peter J., A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Chicago. 

Wolter, Mrs. Peter J., 
Ave., Chicago. 

+Wood, Clark J., tr., P. L., Batavia. 

Wood River P. L. 

Woodruff, J. Lyon, In. P. L., East St. 
Louis. 

*Woodyard, Mrs. Rosa, trustee, P. L., 
Ridgefarm. 


publisher, 560 W. 


7220 Bennett 


7* Wright, Ida F., In. P. L., Evanston. 


Wright; Laura L., In. P. L., Carrollton. 

+Wurdell, Claire L., In. Douglas Twp. L., 
Gilman. 

+Wynn, Curtis, In. P. L., Galesburg. 

+Yaggy, Thelma, head H. S. Dept. P. L., 
Evanston. 

+Yopp, Tessie, In. P. L., LaSalle. 

7Yunger, Lillian, asst., P. L., 
Forest. 

+Yunker, Lucile, asst. P. L., Evanston. 

Zaricor, Mrs. Joe., In. P. L., Metropolis. 

Zatterberg, Helen, Hild Reg. Br. P. L., 
Chicago. 

+Zearing, Lois M., Cire. asst. P. L., Oak 
Park. 

+Zepf, Charlotte, P. L., Chicago. 

+Zerwekh, Norma A., asst. P. L., Pekin. 

+Zimmerman, Ruth, In. Ill. State Nor- 
mal U. Training Sc. L., Normal. 


(44145) <7 


River 





